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“The Landmark’ was the last story written 
by James Lane Allen. It is here published for 
the first time. The other stories in this volume 
—‘The Violet,” “Miss Locke,” “The Ash 


31 Can,” and “La Tendresse’’—have appeared in 
“| «magazines but have never been brought out in 
- book form. 
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The whole group of stories, in their variety 
of theme, charm of manner, and understanding 
of human motives, offers fresh testimony to the 
genius of one of the most loved and widely read 
of American story-tellers. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Mr. Allen was at work upon this collection of 
stories at the time of his death. The contents of 
the volume had been decided upon and the first 
draft of ““The Landmark” completed. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Allen contemplated including an auto- 
biographical preface and an introduction. These 
he never finished, and only fragments of them, the 
opening paragraphs, are presented here. It must, 
in addition, be remembered that had Mr. Allen 
lived, he would have spent a great deal of time, as 
was his custom, in revising and polishing the 
manuscript of “The Landmark,” which has never 
before appeared in print. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A PROPOSED 
MO TOBIOGKRAPHTICAL PRERKACE 


DE.0.00N the pleasant autumn of 189—, 
q a pleasant autumn of fruitfulness 
5) I @ to me, there was issued from the 
\ house of Harper & Brothers a 

volume of short stories entitled 

“Flute and Violin.” Now in this 
autumn of 192—, thirty years later—a thousand 
years later—there is issued by the house of 
The Macmillan Company a volume of short stories 
entitled “The Landmark.” The two volumes 
will, I hope, some day grow together as a single 
group of the few stories written by me in my time. 
The scant few are not all the short stories I 
ever thought of. Nature, in considering what kind 
of wealth she would bestow upon me, decided not 
to stint me in my kind. Of that, such as it was, 
I should have enough from first to last; and now 
at the close of a literary life, I see more unwritten 
stories in my head than I had when I began. At 
no period have I had to hunt for a story to write, 
or in the writing of it hunt for something to say. 
The dire labor of all my work—stories, novelettes, 
or novels—has been the necessity of trimming 
material away, always many times more than I 
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could use. Nor did I ever keep a notebook on any 
work I had in hand, though the work was in hand 
for years, set Emersonian dripping pans under 
my eaves, or make a vacuum of some thought or 
form of speech. I might as well go on to say that 
in all the years of my writing I have never had a 
dictionary; that I never owned or used books of 
synonyms—as Anatole France says, there are no 
synonyms. Nor have I ever had a work on the art 
of the short story; nor read through any history 
of American literature; nor listened to lectures on 
literature; nor made any author my model, or 
been the sedulous ape to any other ape. My 
whole idea of the way to write was to write in a 
way natural to me. 
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INTRODUCTION 
[Incomplete] 


OG O<396 1 winter we in New York go to the 
4 Metropolitan Opera House to hear 
§) A @ music with a background and all 
( winter we go to Carnegie Hall to 
SeFOS5q hear music without a background. 

At the Opera House we listen to 
works of art by Frenchmen about France, by 
Italians about Italy, by Germans about Germany, 
by Russians about Russia, by other men about 
other countries; in Carnegie Hall we listen to 
masterpieces by Frenchmen that are not about 
France, masterpieces by Hungarians and Poles 
and Bohemians that are not about Hungary, 
Poland, or Bohemia,—masterpieces that always, 
of course, originate in the genius of some race in 
some one land but that are not built upon the 
foundation of a locality, rather upon the common 
ground of all localities. A true opera without an . 
actual background is an impossibility; a symphony 
is an impossibility with one. Each of these forms 
of musical art is indispensable to the art of music. 
That art, shorn of either, would lose half its master 
works, half its glory. The two halves have never 
disparaged each other, never quarreled. They 
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have proceeded in their development side by side, 
step by step, as harmonious dual strivings toward 
the expression of the musical endowment of the 
race. 

In our American literature of the prose imagina- 
tion—which, it should never be forgotten, is a 
musical art, as truly addressed to the ear in words 
as music is addressed to the eye and the ear in 
its annotation—we have persisted in having all 
Opera Houses and no Carnegie Halls; and, as a 
result, our literature of the short story is almost 
wholly an Opera House literature. That is, the 
development of the American short story has 
been directed along the paths of locality: we have 
asked for and we have received only the story 
that is true, the story that exists at all, only as 
true, only as it exists, somewhere in the United 
States—the neighborhood. 

This state of affairs and one-sidedness of our 
literature has resulted from the one-sided teaching 
of literature in our colleges and universities; from 
the one-sided writing of the history of our nation 
by American historians; and in part from the 
fact, not peculiar to this country, that the Opera 
House short story, the story with a definite back- 
ground, is far easier to write than the symphonic 
short story which has as its only background 
human nature itself. 

To be convinced of the truth of this statement, 
test it for yourself: read all the short stories best 
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known to you, most liked by you; and observe 
how each of them is a locality story. How many 
short stories can you recall that have no back- 
ground? Can you recall any? 

And yet if you follow the direction of the short 
story back to its origin—back to the one supreme 
name—you reach Eve; and you have but to pick 
up your short stories and pass over them one by 
one to see that nearly every masterpiece of litera- 
ture is the American short story without a back- 
ground. They are not Opera House short stories; 
they are symphonic short stories. That is, they 
are too large for any neighborhood; they derive 
mostly from locality; they have no boundaries 
but human boundaries. And that is why they 
are at home in all countries; and as near to the 
French, as near to the Spanish, as to Americans— 
in some respects nearer. 

Now, while our American literature insists upon 
being one-sided, we Americans insist upon not 
being ever one-sided. We insist upon not being 
of a neighborhood; we insist that no single local 
background will do for us, will measure us, bound 
us. We assert that we overflow neighborhood, 
and in thus insisting we merely insist upon the 
truth. 

How much of our actual lives depends upon the 
fact that we come from Indiana? that we were born 
in Kentucky? From day to day how often do we 
heed the fact, or make use of it, that Georgia bore 
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us, or Massachusetts is solely responsible for our 
birth? 

The higher we rise, the broader we are, the 
more civilized, cosmopolitan, the fainter the back- 
ground becomes, the farther away. Is being an 
American in its fullest, truest sense aught but 
being most fully and most truly human? While 
life strives to get out of the corner, all our critics 
try to push our lives back into a corner and to 
cry that American literature without a definite 
American background is not American literature 
at all. 

Well, how many New Jersey passions have they? 
How many Rhode Island emotions? Do they think 
less of themselves that not once while writing 
their history of American Literature did they 
find the slightest use for the fact that they origi- 
nated in Connecticut? 
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OENXO.A9GHE sun that summer day dropped 


( ? its splendor upon the almost for- 
a | @ gotten America of the year 1830. 
é \ Among the scenes of early American 


life it disclosed to view, lend your 
thoughts if you will to what took 
place within a manor house built by Thomas 
Worthington after his marriage to Lucretia Rut- 
ledge. She in truth it was who, bending over his 
shoulder while he pondered the plan, had imparted 
wise counsel as to what the plan should be; for 
Charleston, South Carolina, fair and decorous 
among American cities even at that era, had been 
her birthplace and well she knew the art—and the 
delight—of spacious and gracious homes. 

The low patrician structure stood on the park- 
like edge of the little town of Lexington, then a 
more talked of place in the world than at any 
later time or now: first beacon-light of the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization to flash out on the frontier 
beyond the lonely cloud-dim Alleghenies. Styling 
itself in its deep-grassed Indian valley, under its 
majestical Indian trees, beside its perennial 
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Indian spring, the Athens of the West. With its 
coterie of resident ladies and gentlemen akin to 
groups in the four brilliant small capitals of the 
oldest South, Baltimore, Charleston, New Orleans, 
Richmond—being in truth the fifth point of that 
Southern Star of Little Cities. Visited by curious 
countrymen from far and near, by inquisitive 
travelers from remote countries—all attracted by 
the sheer fame of the spot, all arriving with in- 
tent to dwell or sojourning awhile with content to 
marvel: marvel at the new land, Kentucky, the 
discovery of which still resounded as a great 
sensation throughout the world, and marvel also 
at the mark, did they haply observe it, which the 
new land laid upon a new people, the Kentuckians. 

A very good portrait of a foremost gentleman of 
the place and time was Thomas Worthington him- 
self as he wrote in the manor house that sunbright 
morning a hundred years ago. Attired in a fash- 
ionable coat of dark blue broadcloth with wide 
collar of darker blue velvet, a post-Revolution buff 
waistcoat sprinkled with tiny silver stars, and 
pantaloons of fawn-colored doeskin, whose fashion 
it was to be buttoned up at the hips. About his 
high stiff pointed shirt-collar, above the shirt’s 
snowy ruff, was wound in voluminous folds a 
cravat of softest black silk, silk-worm’s silk—coat 
and collar and cravat together giving to his head 
and shoulders an air of the old-time formal elegance 
such as we enviously gaze upon now in some canvas 
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of Thomas Sully or Gilbert Stuart or Henry Inman. 
A clean-shaven, sparse, spare, aristocratic-looking 
man, indeed, some fifty or more years of age, 
black hair streaked with gray; his cast of coun- 
tenance proud, resolute; scholarly, refined; self- 
controlled, just. 

Somewhere in a shadowy hallway a pink-faced, 
maiden-like wall-clock faintly, musically, struck 
eleven. A dining-room servant entered, bearing 
a tray. With feet trained to tread unheard he 
crossed the library and set the tray on a ma- 
hogany table between two French windows. The 
windows were open, the thin white curtains 
draping them swayed in a slow south wind. Out- 
side stretched a lawn shaded here and there with 
old oaks and elms, red maples and black wal- 
nuts: a spot lately loved of quiet-eyed wilderness 
deer. 

As the servant recrossed the room, he paused 
at the sound of his old master’s voice, low, reserved, 
kind: 

“Do you know where your young master is?” 

“T heard him say he was going hunting. I 
believe he is in his room now, getting ready.” 

“Say to him that, before he goes, I should like to 
speak with him in the library.” 

The servant moved toward the door. 

“Do you know where your mistress is?” 

The servant stayed his steps. 

“I saw her go out of the front gate some time 
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ago with some flowers in her hand. I don’t think 
she has come back yet.” 

“If she is not at home, as soon as she returns. 
say to her that I should like to speak with her in 
the library.” 

As the door was closed soundlessly by the serv- 
ant’s disciplined hand, Thomas Worthington laid 
down his gray goose quill—always a gray quill, 
never a white one, never the white feather even 
for a pen—he laid down his quill and got up and 
went across to the massive oval silver tray. For 
a moment he stood there, looking down at the 
little assemblage of things it brought. The grave 
event of the morning which now hung upon the 
edge of its fulfillment stirred him to realize anew 
their profound historic significance. 

Silver tumblers, polished till their surfaces re- 
flected images like metal mirrors, gleamed along 
an edge of the tray; there were little red-and-white 
damask napkins whose fringes, patiently combed, 
rivaled for softness the carded wool on the family 
spinning wheel; there was a rich pound cake fresh 
from the fragrant kitchen; and—most to tell— 
there was a Bohemian glass pitcher filled to the 
brim with musky sangaree. Over the collation 
presided a huge full-breasted silver fowl with a 
ferocious beak and high gallant tail. It was 
drenched with the moisture of drawn water from 
the pump in the yard and seemed snatched up 
and brought in out of a heavy downpour. 
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The master of the manor let his eyes and his 
reflections wander pleasantly over these amenities 
of his household: victorious symbols, likewise, 
of a land and a people. Stretch out his arm he 
could and with finger-tips touch a time—his own 
childhood had braved it sorely, sorely—when in 
all Kentucky there was not a silver tumbler nor a 
glass one, nor napkin nor tray, nor a pound cake 
nor a kitchen to bake it in, nor any piece of Bohe- 
mian glass, nor any such family beverage as 
sangaree, nor any such beautiful fact as a silver 
pitcher filled at a pump in a shady yard. With 
wonder and delight to behold them he, a child, 
had seen the earliest artistic things arrive in the 
uncouth backwoods. Upon reaching manhood he 
had been jealous to bring them in, to spread the 
loveliness of civilization through the new land— 
so old, so new, so beautiful. 

A warrantable thought it now became to him, 
betraying though it did a vanity, a weakness, 
that whenever a stranger arrived in the little 
town—which had climbed out of its green forest 
valley upward over its green slopes and green 
hilltops—some fellow-countryman inclined to ad- 
ventures, some wealthy traveler from beyond 
ocean, not long could he tarry at one of the friendly 
gossipy taverns before his ears would be made to 
buzz with the talk of Thomas Worthington: of 
his manor house, his library, his dining-room and 
his servants and his silver and his wines; of his 
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carriage and horses; of his wife’s garden beautiful 
with the roses of France; of his law-offices which 
never lacked clients in angry litigation over 
Kentucky land; of his private bank which never 
lacked borrowers if they, as security for their 
loans, could pledge Kentucky land. Always land, 
land, land: distant eyes from all directions bent 
with hunger of ownership upon Kentucky land. 

So that of a truth he did command the respect 
of the eye in his library that morning as a high 
personage of the whole historic scene; and as he 
poured himself a drink of water out of the stately 
silver cock—whose nightly perch was on his laden 
sideboard—he lifted the fulgent cup to his lips 
and drank (by every right) with the dignity, the 
ceremoniousness, the grace of one who felt himself, 
even when alone, member of a distinguished, a 
happy company: honored in that company as 
co-founder of a young civilization taking original 
shape and color, its own wild rich savor and 
flavor, then and there about him; as founder, too, 
within this new society of ladies and gentlemen, of 
the Kentucky branch of the Worthingtons, in 
continuance of the sunny line of them long living 
and dying in the valley of the James. 

He replaced the bright cup on the bright tray 
and returned to his seat at an enormous, high- 
backed, many-pigeonholed, mahogany secretary. 
It was equipped with a droppable top or shelf 
suspended by the shiniest of brass hinges and 
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decked out in the liveliest of green baizes. On the 
baize lay the letters of the morning, written in his 
clear, compact, flourishless hand-writing—now 
was near the classic age of American script—and 
written on the finest of closely ruled blue letter- 
paper, which he replenished as required from a 
Lexington bookseller, who ordered it over the 
mountains from a Philadelphia stationer, who 
imported it over the sea from a London manufac- 
turer, who sold reams upon reams of it to barristers 
and to their wool-wigged and at times wool- 
gathered lordships of the English bar—such well 
accredited stationery peradventure as Yarndyce & 
Jarndyce squandered in their interminable law- 
suit under interminable directions from no lawyer 
at all—Charles Dickens. 

Having affixed his signature to his last letter, 
in order to dry it he picked up a small round black 
object beside his inkstand, which suggested a 
miniature model of a gas reservoir or powder 
magazine, and turning it upside down (blotting 
paper not yet come into use), he sprinkled upon 
the wet ink a fine black dust—quite as he was 
accustomed at table to scatter black pepper over 
his beefsteaks and vegetables. 

Then he pushed the letters aside, thrust his 
hand into his breast-pocket, drew out a legal 
paper, and spread it before him as the next business 
of the morning, its chief, its dubious affair. 

To fetch this document he had before breakfast 
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walked down town to his law-offices on Cheapside. 
On account of it he was at home now instead of 
in court where he had a case or at his bank where 
he had borrowers. It disclosed the reason why 
he had summoned his son and his wife. It ex- 
plained why he had ordered a pitcher of sangaree, 
favored cup of family unity and high spirits. And 
it shadowed forth the meaning of his suddenly 
worn, anxious look. 

Abruptly he wheeled round in truth as if to 
shut away the very sight of the document, to put 
away the thing he was about to do, and sought 
relief in untroubled out-of-doors. 

Along the house wall some of his wife’s flower 
beds had been plotted. The sweetness of late 
hyacinths drifted in, the fragrance of some of the 
roses of France—a Madame de Bosanquet, a 
Luxembourg. Songs of birds sounded from the 
nested trees. Blue sky bent over it all, white clouds 
adrift on their high right courses. The entire 
scene in Nature but a counterpart of the peace 
which rested upon him and his worldly affairs 
save for a single member of his household. Out 
of life’s very cloudlessness there had fallen upon 
his eldest son a shadow—a shadow which dark- 
ened rapidly. Reminder sharp enough to Thomas 
Worthington, did he need one, that our best laid 
plans to exclude from our lot the evil which in- 
vades the lots of others, to bolt our doors against 
their troubles, wall misfortune out of our own 
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grounds, always break down somewhere. Tragedy 
in one guise or another stalks unhindered past 
every well-set barrier and enters and stands beside 
us at the hearthstones of our felicity ere we have 
begun to smile. 

What to do with his eldest son, what urgently 
to do for him as he now reached manhood, do 
before it was too late—soon it would be too late— 
there lay the duty, the responsibility, which 
fretted and wracked the father. Whenever he 
measured his strength against his difficulty, he 
saw as in a picture a strong man step out upon a 
lawn and try to pull up a young oak tree by the 
roots. Since no whit less inextricably did his 
son’s tragedy descend into and grapple Kentucky 
soil; since no whit less vitally did his son’s tragedy 
implicate itself in the whole drama of the land— 
a land in change from wilderness to civilization. 
Not any fault of his son started the trouble; no 
will or willfulness of his son made the trouble 
worse. Nature herself had sole charge of the 
mischief, responsible, irresponsible Nature, who, 
going ever blithely, blindly, on with her work of 
breeding without brooding, had created and cast 
his son among those—from the first not a few— 
who rejected civilization as it entered Kentucky, 
who despised the mild tame silvery times of peace 
that had come in, and turning back to an austerer 

lory behind them, found their ideals in the Iron 
Age of the Wilderness and the Pioneer. 
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To have your son decline the advantages you 
are solicitous to give him: as a boy all but decline 
school; as a youth altogether decline college; as 
a young man, decline the professions, decline the 
society of cultivated delightful people, decline the 
mastery of his own lot laid as a free gift in his 
hand: problem enough. To have him, young as 
he was, begin to disport himself for more of a man, 
as a better man, than his own father because it 
pleased him to pass clean over the heads of his 
father and his father’s generation and choose his 
heroes among the mighty explorers and hunters 
in the vast Kentucky game park—Boone’s “ para- 
dise”: problem enough. 

Yet even so, hardly the toughest knot of Thomas 
Worthington’s. Here, encoiled in moral complexi- 
ties, throve and threatened his problem! that 
while his son refused to avail himself of civilization 
now pouring its many-hued richnesses into Ken- 
tucky, with full ardor he threw body and soul into 
the misuse of it—a misuse beyond shame. As he 
had neared manhood and his passions had ap- 
peared—and Nature rolled their pristine tides 
through him in the full volume and vigor of a 
man—the disorderly life of the town enticed him 
from his high clean place at home to its low orgies: 
dram shops and gamblings and carousings and 
fights and brawlings and sprawlings and the town’s 
scarlet women. For these, too, the women, long 
before had made their way of flame into the un- 
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fallen wilderness: idly from afar having caught 
rumors that civilization fast made gain in Ken- 
tucky and promising one another with a smile of 
ancient wisdom—and ‘ancient guile—that this 
meant secret welcome and secret protection for 
them. Inasmuch as civilization, whenever it en- 
ters upon the tangled labor of the clearance of 
a new country, always makes headway in two 
opposite directions—headway toward heaven and 
headway toward hell. 

Youthful Naylor Worthington became openly 
enamored of the town’s fresh roads to ruin: one 
after another he tried them and liked all monstrous 
well. Of which he fain would furnish, for instance, 
public proof: so that a balmiest afternoon of 
spring when leafy Main Street was crowded with 
chaste pioneer mothers, and wives, and damsels 
cherry-ripe for wedlock, he as with virtuous re- 
solve not to hide the worst of himself but make a 
clean breast of it to all who had eyes to see—he 
had paraded the length of the street and back 
again beside the youngest and prettiest of the 
scarlet ones: thereby to bring his name in secret 
to every grieved or scandal-fond lip, thereafter to 
fix an image of himself in all memories as Thomas 
Worthington’s worthless, shameless, daredevil, 
black-sheep son. 

Sit down before a mountain of trouble and fold 
defeated hands—Thomas Worthington was not 
the man: Find a way over your mountain or find 
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a way around it, then on with your road again!. 
From attacking this problem as never another he 
one day, as he thought, solved it. Wrought out 
a plan to rescue his son, doubly rescue him: both 
snatch him away from dram shops and scarlet 
women and transport him to a place which 
civilization had not yet reached and polluted— 
there to set him free to live the glorious life 
of a hunter in the wilderness, there give him 
what his imagination had always craved and 
nobly craved—the rude virile epoch of the fallen 
pioneer. 

The plan lay unfolded in the document on his 
desk. He now turned to this and from habit his 
hands passed over it smoothly. So sometimes in 
court when a stormy case was called, he would 
move his hands over his brief—perhaps his way 
to announce that he had won the case already. 

Over the paper he passed his hands and the 
door of the library was thrown open and his son 
appeared in the entrance. 


II 


Naylor Worthington, Indian-stalwart, Indian- 
straight; of fair skin, blonde hair and keen, kind 
blue-gray eyes; dressed for a hunt and flushed 
with eagerness and joyousness and with the charm 
which Nature had lavished upon him, stood with | 
his right hand on the door knob: from that dis- 
tance he would learn why he had been summoned 
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to the library, then start out to pursue the pleasures 
of the day. 

He spoke at once, and his voice—a careless 
fearless voice, very warm, very courteous, making 
its way to any heart—blent two things difficult 
to blend: a son’s respect for a father and a son’s 
reminder to a father that they are no longer mere 
father and son, they are two men. The reminder 
in this instance presented the point that his father 
had been remiss to send him a summons by a 
servant—such messages had been natural enough 
in years past. Two men henceforward; and this 
fact, since it lagged in recognition, might as well 
be enforced in the present interview—driven home. 

“Did you wish to see me about anything, 
father?” 

Thomas Worthington with a smile turned in 
his chair and looked across the room at his eldest 
born, halted on the threshold instead of coming 
freely in. Of his three boys, the only children, 
this one early in life had shown passionately affec- 
tionate ways toward him. It had been impossible 
to keep him, a little fellow, out of the library even 
at forbidden hours. Escape from control he some- 
how would, burst in upon the guarded quiet of 
that part of the house he rebelliously would; and 
with a gurgle of delight rush to his father, climb 
to his lap and throw his arms around his neck— 
lawless arms of love hardly to be torn away by 
nurse or mother in pursuit. 
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Memories may have spread their pictures before 
the father’s eyes to shadow with tenderness his 
reply: 

“Why, yes, Naylor, I wished to speak with you.” 

After a pause, with a smile slightly quizzical: 

““Were you busy?” 

“Not especially.” 

Another pause, a quizzical smile again: 

“Are you in a hurry?” 

“Not especially.” 

“Do you wish me to be hurried in what I have 
to say to you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“My son, do you wish me to rise and stand 
while I am speaking to you?” 

“Certainly not, father.” 

“Then why not come in and sit down?” 

It was not lost upon Thomas Worthington even 
at this moment when his mind was pressed upon 
by near-by things, that the figure of his son in the 
doorway made a double figure, two figures. One 
never seen on the earth before, this comely Ken- 
tucky youth in this new Kentucky land, part of 
its life as the woods of May about the green 
horizon was part of its life—put forth by the 
flowering human drama of these uniquely un- 
folding Kentucky years. The other the figure of 
Youth itself, time-worn and older than civilization; 
a burden-bearer, trouble-sharer, of the human 
drama of all years. Youth in the thick of its mortal 
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conflict with its passions and weaknesses and the 
temptations of life; Youth battling for its virtues, 
losing often. With the double figure of the son 
went the double figure of a father. He, too, 
Thomas Worthington, was a man unseen of 
humankind before; he also was the invariable 
father of old, dweller in every habitable land, 
who was but trying to accomplish a timeless world- 
wide thing—save a worthy son from life’s un- 
worthiness. Words such as he had just uttered— 
they might have been agonizingly spoken by a 
father within a library of Babylon to a son profli- 
gate, estranged—sulking in a Babylonian door- 
way. 

“Then why not come in and sit down?” 

Naylor Worthington barely stepped inside the 
library. A black mohair divan stood against the 
wall at one side of the door. He dropped upon this, 
slouched there, lounged there, and fixed his eyes 
upon his father in a way to make plain his indiffer- 
ence, impatience, and a degree of disrespect. 

Now, long it had been a favorite remark of 
Thomas Worthington that when manners begin 
to leave a man, something of what was best in his 
character has already left him. Diverse signs he 
had of late increasingly observed that as his son 
withdrew further and further from association with 
the family, he sank lower and lower beneath the 
level, the very high level, of the family manners; 
but nothing so wastrel-like, so self-abandoned, as 
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this figure content to loll on the divan had yet 
stung his pride in his own flesh and blood. 

He let his son sprawl unrebuked, quickly calling 
to himself those guardian elements of character 
which he kept constantly about him in the court- 
room. In the turbulent Kentucky of those years 
a man had not risen above the level of other men 
as had he without being tried and buffeted as 
the storms of the land each season thrash the wild 
saplings—still forest of the future. In court, out 
of court, too often had he measured his strength 
against men powerful, dangerous, sometimes un- 
principled and desperate, to lose equipoise and 
balance now in his own home in contest with a 
youth, that youth his son, and that son a client 
whose case he had undertaken to win with most of 
life’s arguments against him. 

Sagely, sagely, his face averted as not aware of 
what was so offensively before his eyes, he engaged 
himself among his papers. When at last he turned 
and spoke, his son’s manners were as if all that 
they should be—and once indeed had been. 

“Naylor,” he said, speaking with a voice and 
manner to indicate that some vital kindly matter 
was about to come before them for their joint best 
action, “I have had it much on my mind of late 
that you will soon be a man in the eyes of the law. 
There was something I wished to do for you on 
your twenty-first. birthday next October—legally 
it could not take effect until you became of age. 
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It would be my farewell to you as a child, a boy, 
a youth, and my welcome and gift to you as a man 
—who remained my son. After long reflection I 
have chosen the gift. My choice is stated here. 
And I shall not wait for your birthday, I shall 
tell you what your gift is now.” 

The brief words, as uttered, spread themselves 
out till they covered a lifetime, gathered into a 
handful the years gone by, told a tale; and they 
disclosed the years to come, youth having been 
taken away from youth, and before a young man 
his manhood—his feet unprepared on the edge, 
his eyes stunned at the sight. 

As he heard the words, Naylor Worthington, 
without knowing what he did, reared his figure 
from the divan and sat upright, attentive to his 
father: indifference, impatience, disrespect gone, 
the small pleasurable plans for the day vanished 
from his mind as gaudy motes in the sun disappear 
under a moving cloud. 

“First,” continued Thomas Worthington, 
“something must be explained and understood 
between us. I have often talked with you, Naylor, 
about life, your life. My father often talked with 
me about mine. I heard him say his father talked 
to him about his. But you are not the origin of 
yourself in this world, my son, your ancestors are 
your origin; and as far back as the family knows 
anything about the family, the young Worthing- 
tons, as they grow up to be men, too often start 
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off in whatsoever direction tempts them most. 
Advice they will not; and go his own way each 
youngster will though his path ruin him.” 

The family historian paused, his memory fixed 
on things of which he had no mind to speak with 
his son now or ever. 

“But if the young daredevils live long enough 
in the roads they start upon—many of them do 
not!—the roads sooner or later make a bend and 
the bent roads turn toward the same horizon. 
So that by middle age or thereabout, the Worth- 
ington men, wherever in the world they may be 
scattered, will be found to move in the same di- 
rection toward life’s close.” 

Again he lapsed into silence, deeply moved, as 
one who remembered his own first road and the 
bend in it; who now went forward without fear 
of further change. 

“My son, early in life you started off on your 
road—back toward the men who first entered 
these Kentucky lands and fought their way 
across them to capture and to hold them—a great 
fight. The earliest stories told you were the nigh 
deeds of these heroes. Sometimes you saw one of 
the heroes himself come into town, a little embar- 
rassed and awkward and out of place though it 
was his town to begin with, his settlement, his 
evening camp. One day as I was going to the 
court-house holding you by the hand, Boone 
came along and stopped and talked with me: 
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saying they had taken his land away from him, 
he was homeless in Kentucky and must go to 
Missouri to live. While he talked, he let his 
hand rest on your head or your shoulder: he had 
glanced down and read what was in your face as 
you looked up at him. 

“As soon as you grew old enough to handle a 
gun, you were off in the forest with some old 
pioneer acquaintance of mine, who lingered 
solitary in his cabin till he also, as the country 
was cleared about him, sought the wilderness 
further west. I allowed you to go on these trips 
rather than keep you at home: there were things 
in town less good for such a boy than a rifle and a 
camp fire and his supper roasted on his hunting 
knife.” He added more thoughtfully, a little sadly: 
“You would have gone west with one of these old 
pioneers then, had I consented.” 

There the past lay—the vivid picture init! And 
there the past sharply, sternly ended. 

“This, then,” resumed Thomas Worthington, 
in a voice of direct attack upon the facts of life 
which this day menaced them, “this, then, Naylor, 
is how the whole matter stands between me and 
you as father and son: when next autumn comes 
and your birthday comes and you are twenty-one 
and a man, you will look around you without an 
object or an interest in the world. I shall see you 
then as I see you at this moment—one of those 
who do not care for what goes on in Kentucky now 
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and will go on more and more, but only for what 
took place in Kentucky once and can never take 
place again. That will not do!—a start into man- 
hood without an object or an interest in life! 
Hence my gift to you and my decision to make 
it known to you at once.” 

He spread the sheets of the legal paper before 
him. Prepared in purpose as he was, he allowed 
his eyes to range over them for delay. Appre- 
hensions within himself, disturbances in the face 
of his son, created a hesitation of nature. When 
at last he did speak, the theme, long lying undi- 
vulged in his own mind, had by the mind’s inces- 
sant action upon it grown smooth and like an 
oft-told tale. It all but sang itself as something 
once loved and long gone by. 

“Naylor, here is the deed to a tract of land. 
Where this land lies is no civilization. None now, 
little at most perhaps in any living man’s lifetime. 
A solitary sign of civilization does stand in the 
depths of that forest—a log cabin. This spring 
I sent a backwoodsman out there to put up one. 
Lately I heard from him; everything is in readi- 
ness. Some day next autumn when you reach 
your land and stand in your cabin door, you will 
be as nearly situated and surrounded like a Ken- 
tucky pioneer as is anywhere possible now. Your 
land is like the best Kentucky land. The soil is 
the same soil. There is the same grass, there are 
the same trees. Near your cabin is a spring like 
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a Kentucky spring. All the big game that was in 
Kentucky once is there still. All the little game is 
there. The hunting is the same hunting.” He 
smiled at the picture he drew. 

“And you will realize for yourself the begin- 
nings of early life in the Kentucky wilderness. 
If you wish you can go alone—though even Boone 
when he went took a negro servant with him. If 
you get sick, you will have no doctor. If you 
break your leg or your arm, injure yourself in any 
way, you will have no surgeon. If in time you 
are ready to cry out for the sight of a fellow-man, 
you will have no companion. Your nearest neigh- 
bor is another pioneer miles away. 

“The fighting is the same fighting. The traits 
which made the Kentucky pioneer great, made 
him your hero, are there in endurance and in 
action. You will be in the midst of the glory of 
it all, in the thick of your life’s desire.” 

Hereupon after a pause Thomas Worthington 
with a gesture as of farewell cast over his son a 
chainwork of words which was to fall about him 
and fit him: as in some father’s castle of old a suit 
of armor might be brought out to enclose a full- 
grown youth as he sallied forth to his high destiny. 

“Naylor, my son, your land lies on the frontier 
of the wilderness of western Missouri.” 

When Naylor Worthington heard those words 
fall over him and clank about him, as the shackles 
‘of his life, he started violently up from the divan 
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and sank in a chair halfway between divan and 
desk, there seating himself before his father. His 
face upon which the light from the long French 
windows now fell with finer definition of its 
passions wore to Thomas Worthington a look 
never seen there before, a look which threatened 
him. At moments, too, across it rushed a definite 
distress which the father thought he recognized, 
having observed it on the face of some youth 
dragged into court from the dark and criminal 
tide; the transgressor’s shame at his own exposure 
and downfall. 

Thomas Worthington began to hurry his nar- 
rative. 

“T have not told your mother. I could not have 
hoped to win her consent for you to go. You 
must persuade her! She must see in your eyes 
eagerness for your adventure. Your mother, 
Naylor, long refused to marry me. Her life had 
been passed at the edge of the open silver sea. 
The open silver sea is all about her yet. She had 
heard of Kentucky as the Dark and Bloody Ground 
and into this I often plead with her to accompany 
me: Always with the same result. She refused: 
‘T cannot! How can I! I should not be happy 
there; and if not a happy wife, not a helpful one.’ 
Finally she had her father bring her to see Ken- 
tucky for herself and then she beheld the most 
beautiful pastures of the new world. Even yet 
she shudders and turns away from the stories of 
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what deaths men and women died here or what 
lives they lived here in order to live at all. You 
must win her consent. I have sent for her, she 
will be here any moment.” 

And lest her entrance interrupt him, Thomas 
Worthington proceeded to put briefly in place the 
keystone of his arch, the moral peak of his solidly 
built plan for his son’s rescue and renewal, 

“My final charge is this: In the course of time 
as you follow up the road which from childhood 
most has tempted you, you may not like the road 
any longer. You may arrive at a change of nature. 
Many of your ancestors reached some bend in 
their roads, some change in their natures, which 
sent them no longer away from civilization but 
steadfastly back toward it as sobered and chastened 
and strengthened and settled men. If this change 
happens to you and your road turns this way to 
the young civilization which now spreads all over 
these pastures, then, Naylor, come! 

“You were to have been the head of the house 
of the Kentucky Worthingtons after me. The 
manor, the grounds, my law practice, the bank, 
the friendships and support of delightful and 
powerful families—all were to have been yours 
had your fancy chosen them. One of the 
younger boys, Tom or Harry, will take your 
place if—”’ 

He broke off abruptly and leaned back in his 
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Ill 


“Have you anything more to say to me?” 
Naylor Worthington inquired of his father. 
“Have you finished?” 

“My son, I have said what I desired to say to 
you on the subject at this time.” 

“And you are ready to hear what I have to say 
to you on the subject at this time?”’ 

“Tam.” 

“Then keep your Missouri land!” 

He rose and walked to the door but having laid _ 
his hand upon the knob felt not satisfied thus to 
leave. While he hesitated between discontent to 
have said so little and dislike of the idea that he 
might, once started, say too much, he took sharp 
notice that no remonstrance from his father, no 
word of kind recall reached him to stay his depar- 
ture; he could go if he chose. But this very freedom 
of action freshly wounded and angered him; it 
betrayed, he argued, his father’s indifference 
behind the whole plan. Curiosity, meantime, a 
vengeful exultant curiosity, pricked him to dis- 
cover how his father had borne the insult of his 
rebuff—such rebuff as had never been dealt him 
in that house or in any house. Over his shoulder 
he threw a glance. His father sat exactly as he 
had sat, looked exactly as he had looked: the rebuff 
had not touched him. 

Then Naylor Worthington cast away any 
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thought to quit the room until he had spoken his 
mind. Slowly he strode back to the chair where 
he had sat and stood beside it, drawn from head 
to heel straight up. 

Youth is Nature’s bowman. The child is born 
armed with a quiver of arrows—to shoot at the 
old. Tiny barbs at first, tipped with merriment, 
dipped in ridicule, at the funny sights old people 
are, at the funny things old people say and do. 
Longer, stronger missiles afterwards, ready on 
the battle-line which is renewed evermore between 
the Past and the Future. Lethal weapons at last, 
shot into the eyes, into the hearts of the old, 
sometimes killing outright, sticking there some- 
times for the rest of life—wounds made by 
children. 

Naylor Worthington, standing in the middle of 
the room, strangely white with an excited swollen 
sense of the indignity and the wrong which was 
being put upon him, took down from the wall 
Nature’s bow where it hung; he chose an arrow— 
a lesser, lighter shaft among others in the quiver— 
and he let fly at his father words to pierce him. 

“That is what you would do for me on my 
twenty-first birthday, do for me as a man: put 
me out of the house, put me out of the town, put 
me out of Kentucky. Your gift!” 

An instant he waited. With confidence no 
doubt that he should receive some quick pained 
protest from his father, some polite palliative 
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denial. There was no protest, there was no denial. 
It carried the full weight of truth, then, his ac- 
cusation: he had bared to the bone the purpose 
of his father’s plan and his father beheld it thus 
bared. But having washed his hands of his deed, 
he sat there as with clean hands—unmoved. 

The bowman chose a second arrow, sharper 
than the first; and he made sure of his aim— 
straight at his father’s foremost strength, his will: 
the will of the master of the manor, of the Ken- 
tucky house of the Worthingtons; the will of a 
leader of that unruly Lexington bar; the will of an 
indefatigable bringer-in of civilization for a people. 
He shot to transfix and pinion in place that vic- 
torious widely ranging will—to say to it No. His 
voice rang out loud and clear: 

“T will leave the house: it is your house. But 
the town is not yours and out of the town I will 
not go. Kentucky is not yours and out of Ken- 
tucky I will not go.” 

He paused again, not for any reply, but tower- 
ing there as a figure of strength, armed too with 
the invincible—a will which bade him be free to 
go his own road in the world, lead whither it 
would. To reach manhood and on the first day 
of it have his father take him in hand, dismiss 
him to a distant place, command him to remain 
there until possibly such time as he consented to 
conduct himself as his father required—that! 
He scanned his father’s features for some faint 
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realization of the new fact which this day had 
arisen between them: the conflict of their wills. 

No such change of expression declared itself on 
Thomas Worthington’s countenance. There was 
no new fact this day; there was no contest of the 
younger with the older will. In this matter the 
son had no will. So to the son the father looked in 
his identical calm. 

Angrier still, Naylor Worthington chose a third 
arrow and aimed it not at what was hardest in his 
father but most sensitive—at the traits of a 
gentleman, which always invite wounds and are 
always most woundable. His voice grew bitter 
and contemptuous. 

“Why could you not have been open and 
straightforward? More like a man with me? 
But to concoct a scheme! Plot to ensnare me! 
Bait a hook with a worm to try to jerk me out of 
the pond like a mudfish to throw me away on the 
bank! For a father to trifle with a son in life and 
death—send him to the frontier of Missouri ¢o 
play at being a Kentucky pioneer! Play at it! 
Get into the game for the game’s sake! Whatever 
their struggles meant to that people, you offered 
them to me as a sham to satisfy my love of the 
great days gone by here! You—my father!” 

By those standards which humanely govern us 
in our relations with one another, now was the 
instant when the imperturbable witness to his 
son’s tragedy should have made some sign to him 
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by way of human help and in the spirit of leniency. 
Thomas Worthington did not open a lip or lift 
a finger; and to Naylor Worthington this refusal 
became of itself the only fact for him to heed: 
that words, any words, no longer aided. Too late! 
Why rave with words now? 

For the first time a dismay, a consternation of 
nature, swept through the young profligate of the 
town that his life in this house of high civilization 
had indeed that day ended. He had lived there 
with the best of life around him. He had rejected 
the best, and for his favorite comrade and play- 
fellow had chosen Ruin. Now as he quitted the 
house, his father watching him from the doorway, 
Ruin met him at the bottom of the steps, linked an 
arm within his and remarked carelessly: “You 
will make your home with me hereafter. You 
are one of mine. Some of your friends are already 
there.” 

With this vision of his downfall and banishment 
a sadness overcame him, a tenderness of all regret. 
And a virtue sprang up within him to rebel. He 
took a fourth arrow, not to pierce his father, not 
to wound him; but to catch his eye as it sped and 
cause him to think again of what he was about to 
do, to take it more deeply to heart, to move him, 
melt him, break him down. 

Straight upward he shot his shaft as one shoots 
an arrow at the sun; straight upward toward high 
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and his father in one thrall though sundered in 
all things else they might be. 

“You would send me out of Kentucky, the 
land which my grandfather, the pioneer of our 
family, helped to win, whose blood more than once 
dyed some green spot of it as he lay wounded 
among the comrades who fell around him. Long 
afterwards when he reached the peaceful close of 
life, he had me brought to his bedside and said: 
“Son of my son, Kentucky passes to you and to 
your children.’ And he said to you: ‘Now let me 
rest under its grasses and remember me, all of you, 
where I lie.” You, his son, my father, would put 
me out of it!” 

He spoke with such emotion that his words had 
the vehemence of a vivid gesture.. You might have 
conceived of him as having torn open his hunting 
shirt and revealed wrought out upon him a mysti- 
cal landmark; as calling upon his father to bare him- 
self and disclose the identical landmark wrought 
into him. The same landmark was laid upon every 
child born there, upon every stranger adopted there 
to live: welding a throng of strangers fortuitously 
come together from many sources into the citizens 
of a new commonwealth; swaying this one new 
people as one new power; jealously uniting them 
within their borders and rendering them proud to 
those beyond their borders; firing them, fusing 
them, burying away old memories of other places, 
starting anew the building of their lives—the 
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fight of people come at last out here to a land never 
built in before—not like Tennesseeans or Virginians 
or Carolinians or Pennsylvanians or the people 
of any other state. The Kentuckians, bearing 
their landmark—The Passion of the Pastures and 
Their Story. 

It was his last appeal. Thomas Worthington 
heard it unmoved, sat looking at his son without 
a sign. To Naylor Worthington not even this 
highest bond, then, any longer held good. The 
landmark on him had faded out. What difference 
could it now make to him where he lived? To 
his father he wasn’t a Kentuckian. 

Beside himself with rage he seized one arrow 
more. Each previous time this arrow he had been 
guardedly cautious not to touch as he found it 
ever ready to his hand. Now, beside himself with 
rage, he would have no other than this arrow, black 
and poisoned, aimed at his father’s secret darkness. 

“Do I not understand! That it is your purpose 
to get rid of me? For the family’s sake? For 
your own sake? Then no longer the spectacle of 
a son reeling along the street, staggering into the 
bank to ask for more money to pay for more 
pleasures. Then no more knockings on the front 
door at any hour of the night to have you order 
the carriage and come for me because I can’t 
get home—in a bar room, in the bed of a woman 
of the town. You don’t care for any such member 
of your family.” 
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The words uttered in a roar sounded beyond the 
library along the quiet halls of the manor. He 
wished them to be carried far in every direction 
that any of the servants within earshot might 
hear them, stop and listen; that his mother might 
be forced to hear. In his fury he shook his finger 
at his father. 

“But who first had women of that kind brought 
into Kentucky, brought here? Who sent for them? 
Who had a house made ready for them by the 
time they got here—very private, very select, 
aristocratic? Haven’t I heard? Aren’t there men 
in this town who were young when you were young 
and who remember what you were and what you 
did, you and your friends? If I am drunk in bed 
with any of these women, how many nights were 
you drunk in bed with one of those women? If 
I am on the road to ruin, who started me on the 
road, and if I have reached hell’s door, who opened 
it and pushed? You, my father, did it—damn 

ou!” 

i: The brothel had invaded the manor house. 
The father knew it and the son knew it. The 
father realized that instantly he must drive out 
the invasion or the house could not stand. The 
young invader instantly realized this moment 
for the first time what he now was—not what his 
father might have been in his youth—and how 
far he had gone on his downward way. 


He had sunk into the chair by which he stood— 
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with a gesture toward his father of recall, recall 
of these last words. No wish in him to say more. 
Of late years he had been conscious that there 
were things like eyes within him. He did not 
understand who put them there, kept them there, 
caused them to open at times and look at him. 
They unclosed and looked at him, great unknown, 
solemn eyes, then refused to look at him again 
and turned away with shame and repudiation. 


IV 


“Ts there more of this to follow, my son?” 
inquired Thomas Worthington, leaning forward 
over the arm of his chair with a quiet smile. As 
no reply reached him he pressed the point: “Do 
not keep back any grievance, any disgraceful 
action of mine, which rankles and might hereafter 
cause you to regret you had not uttered it. My 
natural imperfections as a mere human being pass 
over if you can, and tell me what you think and 
how you feel about the rest. A better time than 
this to understand will never come.” 

Thus far he had acted in the character of a 
surgeon who, without ill will toward his patient, 
puts pressure upon a spot where the patient’s 
flesh rots away, lest infection from it reach the 
main current of the blood and general sepsis 
follow and quick death. Around the inflamed 
lesion at whatever cost of pain, so long as poisoned 
matter oozes out, his pressure continues to be 
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applied. The coercion which Thomas Worthing- 
ton had put upon his son’s morally diseased condi- 
tion had been the cold weight of silence. Beneath 
dumb, dead, driving force he had watched his son 
yield up, more violently moment after moment, 
the corruption of his wounds. This part of his 
work now ended, he could begin to minister relief 
and make a start to heal. 

“If you harbor no other shameful thing against 
me,” he went on, “I am glad. You have made a 
clean breast of it. I know what the son thinks of 
the father; I understand you. Henceforth I can 
speak with the certainty that when you have per- 
haps better understood me, the whole case between 
us will be uncovered to the light. And light, 
Naylor, is all that is needed—a little more light.” 

He folded the legal paper and for a moment 
held it up before his son’s eyes. 

“In the first place, this deed to a tract of Mis- 
souri land was not a snare. It was not a scheme 
concocted to fasten disgrace upon you and get 
rid of you. Even within the past few weeks other 
Kentucky fathers have had me draw wills in which 
they bequeathed Missouri lands to sons yet minors. 
It is the best time to buy those lands; and when 
their sons become of age, they will go out there to 
live on them. In the eyes and voices of these 
fathers I saw nothing but pride in their sons, 
affection for them, and happiness to make pro- 
vision for their futures where a great future lies. 
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For the nation moves that way, Naylor. Across 
Kentucky we ourselves see a constant tide of 
population flow that way. Before many years 
hundreds of young Kentuckians with their young 
families will be happily settled out there as the 
founders of a new state. I but gave you the chance 
to be a pioneer among them, a leader. 

“Sham! On that frontier there is no sham. Send 
you to play at being pioneer—out of love of the 
game? On that border there is no play, there zs 
no game. My son, the great days of this country 
are not yet over; they did not end when Kentucky 
was won. The pioneers do not all lie in Kentucky 
graves; the glory of our human nature is not 
wholly gathered into memories. I planned for 
you on the day you should become a man a fair 
gift. I can think of none nobler. And I had 
supposed you would spring to receive it, kindled 
by this thought: that on another field of action 
but in the same kind of country and with the 
same kind of people you would realize at last what 
had been your ideal from boyhood—the Iron Age 
of the pioneer.” 

He held the deed up again for his son’s attention, 
then turned and thrust it into a pigeon-hole of 
his desk. He had restored its character; he had 
removed the tarnish and the stains put upon it 
by him to whom it had been fairly offered. Now 
in its chink it would lie as the unused entrance- 
gate, portal, pathway, to the great future. 
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As Thomas Worthington withdrew his hand, 
he noticed that his son’s eyes which had followed 
the movement of it remained fixed upon the 
pigeon-hole and his birthday gift. 

“You have fallen into error in another matter. 
You have laid upon me the blame for your ways of 
life and have charged that if you are ruined, I, 
your father, ruined you. If you believe this, then 
you have not yet entered upon the beginning of 
your manhood, and while you continue to believe 
this there will never be any manhood in you. If 
you are ruined, my son, you have ruined yourself. 
Your deeds are your deeds, not my deeds, nor the 
deeds of any other man. The responsibility of 
what you are you cannot shift to my shoulders, 
since it does not in nature rest there: the responsi- 
bility rests upon your shoulders. I wish to remind 
you that this was the whole spirit of the pioneer 
age and of the Kentucky pioneers. Every man of 
them stood on his own feet, stood by his own 
guns, cut his own path, sinned his own sins, cursed 
no other man for his failure. The one welded 
strength of the new people on the day they became 
the Kentuckians was but the separate strength 
of them man by man. Weak ones, failures, have 
drifted in since. Some of them hang about the 
taverns, the stables, the dram shops, of this town. 
You are not yet of their sort, but you are already 
too much of their company. It is they—if you 
listen to them—who spend their time in lamenting 
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the great days gone by when ¢hey should have 
lived! They are out of place in Kentucky now. 

“Begin this day to look upon your acts as your 
own: if an evil act, you will feel the less inclined 
to do it; if good, the more. Take possession of 
your conduct as an irretrievable right of possession. 
If you get drunk, is it with the excuse that the 
manor has a wine cellar? Can you save man by 
never tempting him? 

“Tales have been told you of the life we lived, 
my friends and I, when we were young. You 
have wished to expose me here in the library this 
morning, lower me, shame me, undo me in the 
eyes of the servants if any of them should happen 
to hear you (you hoped they would), in the eyes 
of your mother if she should happen to hear you 
(you hoped she would). But I have never denied 
or concealed that life or been afraid to have it 
known. Still, true, I have never taken you into 
my confidence about it. No father does, unless 
he is a dissolute, depraved, indecent father. When 
you have a half-grown son of your own, you 
will know why: the modesty of nature, something: 
of virtue which the father never lost, some better 
instinct to guard from contamination his own 
child, forbids.” 

His son made him a gesture. 

“Then they have charged that I was the first 
man to bring immoral women into Kentucky? 
Oh, had I never been born, these women would 
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have found their way; the same story would have 
attached itself to the name of some one else. In 
the history of the world, these women have never 
depended upon guides to reach a place. If they 
never reached it, life there sooner or later would be 
the same: some of them, pure where all were pure, 
would effect their own moral debasement and 
draw apart from their sex as the pariahs of the 
public road. But,—guilty or innocent, I do not 
deny their charge, nor affirm: it would be as a weak 
and craven father to deny. If you wish to believe 
that I when a young man introduced the young 
scarlet ones into Kentucky, then believe it. I am 
not to be drawn to discuss such a subject. 

“You have made another mistake in your 
thought of me and my life as a young man. I have 
been silent with you on that subject, but I have 
not been secretive. I have never tried to hide 
anything from you. I have never been afraid for 
you to know. I was much as you are, and my 
friends much as your friends. We were wild, 
never elsewhere perhaps were there wilder ones. 
We were the first generation of Kentucky youths 
born in sight, as we call it, of the wilderness and 
I remember the day when the news carried that 
Kentucky was at last safe for man and woman and 
child to live in. And all men and women were drunk 
with that one joy—that the land was theirs after 
much danger. Wild, fearless, reckless youths, free 
to think of pleasures that began to arrive, and 
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throw them away with these pariahs as fast as they 
came. I have never talked with rr 

> Wacher!> Wather!——- 

Father and son both rose: there was an interrup- 
tion. Magnificent in his coat of black and white 
and in his manners, a Newfoundland dog, then 
coming into fashion in Kentucky as the aristo- 
cratic house-dog, thrust his head past the window 
curtains, looked into the library, then entered 
and with tail and eyes announced first to one of 
the two men and then to the other the approach 
of the being whom he escorted and guarded. 

“Your mother!” said Thomas Worthington to 
his son. 

Nothing more warningly than those two words 
could have marked the edge of that moral abyss 
of men’s lives on which they had met and struggled 
and nothing could have more gravely given warn- 
ing that toward this abyss advanced the feet of 
one who walked the earth in purity. 

They could see her figure through the curtains. 
She had come in at the front gate and started 
along the walk, then left the pavement and was 
crossing the lawn toward the library. She was in 
white with black slippers and white stockings, 
the slender waist belted with a silver buckle, with 
a knot of pink and white moss rose-buds at her 
throat, her face, in the light, glistening under the 
sun, in her hand her leghorn garden hat. No 
word had reached her that her presence was 
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awaited in the library. When she reached the 
beds of French roses, she paused before one bush 
and broke off a flower; then she mounted the 
three gray stone steps. She feigned to give a 
little knock on a curtain. 

“May I come in, Thomas? Haven’t you finished? 
I’m coming!” She pushed aside the curtains and 
stepped inside. 

Not the first instant did she notice anything 
unusual on the countenances of her husband and 
son as they rose; her whole first emotion went 
into surprise and pleasure to find Naylor with 
his father. She could not remember when she 
had seen them together in the library. Then 
she became startlingly aware that words of grave 
character must have passed between them: they 
were left visibly shaken. Her son suffered most— 
he had most, she subtly judged, to suffer—and 
being young did not know how. Middle age soon 
learns; old age has learned. 

She went across to him and fastened her flower 
in his hunting shirt; she put up her hand and 
brushed his disordered hair tenderly back—the 
blonde hair she had given him; and she looked 
into his eyes—her blue-gray eyes. Thus she spoke 
with him first. 

“Mother!” he barely said. “Mother!” 

It was the voice of all regret—years of regret. 
He added quickly, for it was intolerable not to 
get away: 
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“‘T was to hunt this afternoon; I shall be late.” 

He broke away from her, started toward the 
door without a word to his father, then turned 
and said to him, “Give me time to think,” and 
wheeled toward the door again. Then once more 
with a sudden turn to his father, his voice near 
broken: 

“Will you drink with me?” 

“Will I drink with you, my son?” exclaimed 
Thomas Worthington, starting forward and stum- 
bling slightly as he came. “Will I drink with 
your” 

They went to the tray between the windows 
and Naylor Worthington poured out sangaree in 
two of the fulgent silver cups. 

Father and son lifted each his cup and touched 
the other’s. With eyes on one another’s eyes they 
bore their cups toward their lips. 

“No!” she cried, ““No!” and she swiftly came 
to them. She poured out a third cup and lifted 
it. 

“T do not know what has happened and, if it is 
not best for me to know, I do not ask. But drink 
to one another; drink you with me, your wife; 
drink you with me, your mother, as one who is 
with both of you—through everything!” 

She walked beside her son as he left the room. 

“T will go to the gate with you,” she said. She 
looked at Thomas Worthington with a sign that 
she would then return. 
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A short sofa stood before the French window. 
A seat to beguile any one who wandered into the 
summer shade and coolness of the library; favorite 
through all seasons of Thomas Worthington when 
he did not write at his secretary or read beside 
his bookshelves. Seated there, before his eyes the 
lawn a lovely miniature of the land, he would 
often prolong beyond reach and range of eyesight 
his guardian-like vision of the whole land. 

When she returned she found him there though 
hardly with the air of one who looks out. He 
turned his head as she entered and with a slight 
gesture greeted her and beckoned. She came and 
sat down beside him and drew his hand over into 
her lap and with eyes trustful of his eyes waited to 
be told as much as she was to know. Just that 
he told her—as much as she was to know. While 
he spoke, he appeared more moved than in all her 
experience of him, and moved by more than the 
things he related. 

Her distress, when he had finished, could no 
longer be bounded by any boundary of words and 
the two sat in silence side by side, their faces turned 
outward. fs 

He began to comment and brought forward 
first what seemed the forefront of his own regret. 

“He thought I wished to get rid of him.” 

She turned, her face a white flame. 
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“But did you not tell him that was not ¢rue!” 

“He thought I was ashamed of him.” 

“We are not ashamed! We are not ashamed! 
Oh, Thomas, won’t this ruin him?” 

“Tt might ruin him. It must not.” 

“But he will carry the wound, we shall all carry 
the wound of it, the rest of our lives.” 

“There had to be a wound of some kind, Lu- 
cretia. Wounds for him and wounds for us. There 
was no help for that.” 

“But I cannot stand it to have him wounded 
in this way—not by any such thought of us!” 

“You may have to stand it. Unless you can 
wean him from the habit of false thinking which 
he takes down out of his mind and hangs up in 
our minds and then looks into and is wounded 
though he but gazes into his own mirrors of 
himself.” 

She let go his hand and, face set outward again, 
remained a little while withdrawn: this being 
her nature, chiefest reason of her influence over 
him and others, source of her high charm, that 
exquisitely as she bestowed her gifts, there were 
things within herself, you saw, which existed there 
as not offered to any one, not shared. Those who 
penetrated most deeply into life’s intimacies with 
her yet surrounded her as a character inviolate; 
to her own husband a wife inviolate. 

Anon she took his hand again and drew it over 
to herself more bindingly, bondedly. 
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“But was there nothing else? Could you have 
thought of nothing else?” 

“T thought of everything else.” 

After a silence she made a first reluctant ad- 
mission in all these years, and her voice barely 
reached him. 

“I suppose something had to be done.” 

“Things grow worse and vice cannot be trusted 
to right itself.” 

“T have spoken with you on the subject, Thomas, 
and I have long realized our need to act. I too 
have thought of everything—though not what 
you thought of! Do you know what to me seemed 
best?” 

“T know it was something wise and good, Lu- 
cretia.” 

“T thought if he would marry” 

“He will not look at a girl—not as he is now.” 

He remembered the balmy afternoon of spring 
and the parade along Main Street with the scarlet 
one, which he, a bystander in a group of citizens, 
himself had witnessed. Whether that affront in- 
tended for all true wives, sweethearts, and mothers 
had been borne to her ear by gossip, which can 
much be relied upon to discharge its office, Thomas 
Worthington had always remained in doubt. If 
she knew, she did not say she knew; and certainly 
no inclination had ever harassed him to tell her. 

Between them lay this wall of silence about 
their son. Up to adolescence their knowledge of 
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him had been common knowledge; thenceforward 
each knew more and each knew less. She did 
not confide to her husband what for her there was 
no escape from—a mother’s discoveries of her 
son’s behavior about the house; he did not confide 
to her what he learned of his son’s conduct in the 
town. Often sleepless as she waited for him to 
come home, she would slip out of bed—Thomas 
Worthington not to be wakened out of serene 
sleep beside her—cross the halls, draw a chair to 
her son’s door and listen: as he swore at his candle 
because he could not find it, or swore at it because 
he could not light it when he did find it; as he 
kicked something out of his way or hurled some- 
thing else against a wall; one moment maudlin 
with laughter at his jolly self, the next in a rage of 
disgust that he had become what he was. When 
late at night well-known knocks of brass upon 
brass at the front door awoke them both, he 
without a word would rise, have the carriage 
brought round while he dressed, get in and be 
driven away, presently to return with his son, not 
a word of where he had found him. She did not 
ask to know. She could not have endured to have 
him tell her. Had he, nevermore could he have 
been to her the same Thomas Worthington. An 
informer on his son, an informer on any one. 

So that throughout these years this protection 
of each by the silence of each, this avoidance of 
any hauling over of life’s squalor and defilement, 
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made their union dearer, closer, more sacred, at 
peace in the confidence that neither would ever 
soil the other. May there not be those who, 
having collected upon their fingers the soot of 
life as they go about their roads, no sooner get 
home than they sit down and smear it on one an- 
other’s faces? Is it the reason each soon after comes 
to dislike the other’s besmeared countenance, 
each having killed love by mixing it with dirt, 
and they begin so to hate each other that they 
must separate? We often complain that our failures 
to be frank bring on estrangement: speech sunders 
more than silence. 

“He will not look at a girl! Not as he is now,” 
the father had declared, as a man who would 
interpret a man. 

She now replied, as a woman who interprets a 
woman: 

“Tf he will not look at a girl, it is not because 
lovely girls in the town will not look at him! I 
know one, I know two, whom young love has even 
betrayed. A mother understands what it means 
when a full-blown girl that never before has 
sought to endear herself begins her little caresses 
and advances other little fond ways to creep into 
favor: since a mother won so often wins the match. 
Either of those would make him such a wife as 
would make him another man.” 

He shook his head. 

“He thinks too highly of her whom he would 
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cherish for his wife, too highly of himself, to marry 
his wife as a woman to lean upon.” 

“But, Thomas, we all have to lean upon some 
one.” 

“What most he needs is to lean upon himself. 
Until he learns to do that, there is a strength within 
him he has not drawn upon—and cannot do with- 
out.” 

She smiled at him with a slight shake of the head. 

“JT am afraid, Thomas, you have never leaned 
upon any one.” 

“T have always leaned upon you, Lucretia. 
Before that there were times when I had none 
other than myself, I found ’twas all I needed.” 

She continued to smile and to shake her head 
at him. 

“T’m afraid you’ve never done anything very 
wrong, not wrong enough!” 

““May He who knows me better, judge me as 
mercifully.” 

“Then if the best I can think of will not do, 
what must we do? Your best will not do!” 

““We cease to act. We have ceased to act.” 

“Cease to act? Why?” 

““The course of events is taken out of our hands. 
It is in his hands. He will make his own decision.” 

“To stay here or to go out there?” 

“One or the other.” 

“Can you still cling to the notion, think he 
will go?” 
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“Nothing can keep him from going. Did you 
not see the change in him after he discovered he 
was not to be sent away under any reproach? 
You heard him say to me, ‘Give me a little time to 
think,’ after he had said he would not go.” 

She withdrew again into herself, her eyes in 
distance. He waited with respect for the tumult 
he knew went on beneath her calmness. Her hand 
sought his. 

“Could you spare me, Thomas, for six months, 
a year?” 

“To go with him? To another dark and bloody 
ground?” 

“Would I care?—enough to be there with him.” 

“You dream he would allow you? He will not 
let any one go. He will go alone and he will throw 
himself into the last extremes of exposure and 
risk, endurance and danger. Nothing less, only 
that, will satisfy him. So in the exercise of his 
noblest emotions will he cleanse himself.” 

“You realize that you send him to his probable 
death?” 

“He could not go anywhere without some risk 
of death. Here it is certain death, a low death. 
If he falls out there, he falls in the pride of his 
youth’s ideals: he could not find a more glorious 
bed of earth in which to lie and leave his memory. 
But tell me in a word: you would have him remain 
here with us to look on and see him sink day by 
day into what he will sink?” 
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“You consent to have him gor” 

“T cannot! Cannot! How can I—with death to 
meet in his road? We must yet find some other 
way. 

We could not, since we first offered him this, 
offer him any other. If we wavered, he would 
have less faith in us and less faith in himself, and 
it is his faith in us and in himself that will save 
him, Lucretia. We were ready to sacrifice him while 
we had a safer plan in reserve. That would ruin 
him.” 

Thus they spoke, side by side, in the manor 
house a hundred years ago. Once she had said: 

“Tell me of the country. There is grass?” 

“As here, though not so beautiful.” 

“And will the grass out there have the power to 
make people love it as they love Kentucky grass? 
When did I begin to hear as a child about a grass- 
covered country? I think when my brother’s 
first letters came from Oxford he wrote us of the 
grass of England. I remember when he finished 
and returned, I made him sit down one day 
and tell me all about the grass of England. 
Then about the same time everybody began to 
talk of the grass of Kentucky. I wanted to see 
it. My mother died. I began to change. I had 
my father bring me to Kentucky to see. And 
it was then I saw you, Thomas. I knew, when 
I consented to marry you, | counted in the 
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grass. Without it there would have been no 
Naylor. 

“Now I feel toward it as one who was born here. 
I have no wish to take the children back to Charles- 
ton to live. You come from the valley of the James, 
and you have no wish to take us back there. 

“‘And yet you send Naylor away!” She turned. 
He made no reply. 

“You are silent and I know what that means. 
I must begin now to think it is October.” 

She released his hand and, her eyes turned 
toward the elms and walnuts and maples grouped 
about the lawn in summer green, she began, 
unmindful that he heard, yet aware that he lis- 
tened: 

“Tt is an October morning, clear and cool. A 
heavy dew fell in the night; it drenches the earth. 
As the sun rises, it glistens through the boughs 
as they drip, drip, drip. A few leaves drift down, 
one here, one there, one away yonder. A bough 
of a tree which I saw green yesterday is half crim- 
son. In the little hollows of the lawn on the 
blades of the grass is spread something white— 
the first frost. You walk up and down the front 
pavement. The red bricks were swept clean yes- 
terday. In the night the winds covered them 
with a carpet of leaves. Some of the leaves are 
upside down and you turn some of them over with 
the toe of your boot to see the colors of each—in 
your love of the October forest—the October 
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wilderness. Through the windows of the breakfast 
room you see the blaze of the first fires. I come 
out on the porch, with my bunch of keys, and try 
to tell you to come in to breakfast. Tom and 
Harry stand at one of the windows. They always 
sat on the same side of the table. Now they are 
one on each side and they are proud of it. Each 
has a whole side to himself. 

“Tt will be midnight. The rain fell all day and 
it falls still. The forest tosses to and fro, and is 
stretched and bent, limb torn from limb. A 
broken branch is hurled against one of his two 
windows and shatters a window pane—did his 
cabin have window shutters, Thomas? Did you 
think to have window shutters for him? He lies 
stretched on his bed, covered with the skin of a 
wild beast he has killed, his eyes open, alone, 
maybe sick, tossed with fever—in his memory 
a thought of how safe and comfortable the manor 
house was and of us snugly, comfortably asleep. 

“Tt will be clear twilight in December. Shrubs 
and bushes are covered with snow. The roof of 
the house underneath is white and the eaves hang 
with long and short icicles, long and crystal-clear, 
a row of them at the porch. There is the sound of 
sleigh bells over a hill. The stars come out and 
look down. Within the house there is the wild odor 
of crushed evergreen and the warm, mixed odors 
of sauces and browned meats and of wines and 
coffee. About the walls of the supper-room clusters 
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of candles will burn in their silver sockets. It is 
the venison supper you give every year about 
Christmas time to your old friends—men of the 
bar, the church, the other professions; to some 
distinguished stranger—a professor from France 
for the college, an Englishman come to see a 
country that imports the finest breeds of English 
horses, brought over from English pastures to 
Kentucky pastures. There will be toasts to this 
new civilization and the wine will be red and the 
wine will be amber. The roses, wilted by the 
warmth, will droop in their vases. The servants 
will bring in dishes and dishes and dishes. 

“Tom and Harry will give a dance, a spring- 
time dance, for their friends. The house will be 
trimmed, jonquils and lilac boughs and fleurs- 
de-lis and flowers like that—crocus, it may be, 
and snow-drop and privet and Adam-and-Eve. 
The fiddles will be furious at their tunes, so 
merry, so tuneful. As they furiously romp and 
dance, Tom will not dance so much, but will stride 
through the rooms with a girl on his arm—his 
coming-out party as the future head of the house. 

“There will be a scene at Christ Church. A 
lovely girl—one of the two who so loved him— 
will wed one of his friends, her second choice. 
She will look at me and I will see what is hid from 
others. 

“Tt will be late and the house will be very still. 
You are in the library by your bookshelves, at 
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your elbow your little movable table for your 
lighted candle. You hold a book open before 
your eyes: you are in thought with a pioneer on 
the frontier—the frontier of the mind which is 
ever pushed further, new countries won and laid 
open to our ideas. You have many of these books 
—trails of the pioneers of the race, and they ad- 
vanced into and conquered new country, the 
pioneers. who inspire us all to fight, to endure, 
to die for the ideal. 

“T will be in his bedroom, beside his pillow, 
for it is his and will always be his, and I shall 
recall with a sore heart that those pioneers were 
not for him. The library which he could not be 
left out of when a little fellow, he ceased to enter 
after childhood. Why when he became of age to 
read would he not read? Was there some lack, 
some error in us? His mind is as good a mind as 
yours or mine—my mind and your mind in alliance. 
He feels as deeply and as keenly as we feel. Why 
did he never know the pioneers—strong ones? 
I shall sit by his pillow and shall hold his head in 
my empty lap, defrauded of what we might have 
done for him.” 

She turned and looked at him. She had made 
her last appeal. 

“Must he go, Thomas?” 

*“No one can prevent him.” 

“Tf he falls out there at 

“The grass will cover him, glorious.” 
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He put out his hand and stroked her hair and 
with tenderness chid her: 

“Sad thoughts have their places enough. We 
must not let them enter those not theirs. From 
to-day we will begin to think that he will go, 
that he will come back—the landmark on him!— 
to be the head of this house, whom you and I, 
Lucretia, in our old age will lean upon.” 
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Hee O-<s9Gnce during the day the bishop had 
q spoken over his telephone in a voice 
b)) () @ of trust and affection: 
( “Can’t you come to dinner to- 
SS oSq night? I am unable to invite your 
family, because my family isn’t 

at home.” 

When he caught the reply he laughed softly 
and said: 

“Oh, then, if your family isn’t at home either, 
come the more. We can prop ourselves against 
one another.” 


The day had passed, dinner was now just over, 
and the bishop moved at the side of the guest 
from the beautiful dining-room into the equally 
beautiful library. 

A comfortable-seeming man; but, then, would 
any group of believers choose a bishop or use a 
bishop who did mot seem comfortable? No matter 
what spiritual wine you may believe yourself to be, 
if nature stored this in a miserable-looking vessel, 
toil not ever to have yourself sealed and then 
poured out as a bishop: though vintaged on high, 
as you may think, hardly will you be decanted and 
drunk on earth. 
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Over opposite the bishop, before the stately 
fireplace, sat his company. Probably the company 
was not suffering any pain in any part of his 
person, probably he was as permeated with bodily 
well-being and contentment as his host; but the 
whole look of him suggested a man who might have 
learned to make the most of bodily miseries and 
who, as to human life in general, had come to 
define happiness, when it was not ignorance, as 
being courage. 

Do you happen to be an admirer of the work 
of El Greco? Lest at the moment you may not 
exactly recall who El Greco was, be most politely 
and pleasantly reminded that he was a Spanish 
painter who, before he painted a man, took him 
by the head and heels, so to speak, and pulled 
him out to be longer than he naturally had been, 
so to speak; made of him a stretchable, extensible 
phenomenon; drew his head a degree away from 
his neck, his neck from his shoulders, his arms out 
of their sockets, his fingers out of their joints, his 
legs down from his thighs, his feet loose from his 
ankles. Having elongated him, dislocated him, 
deformed him, ruined him, he painted him faith- 
fully and marvelously well for the rest of time. 

The bishop’s companion was a living master- 
piece after El] Greco, as though Nature had copied 
one of El Greco’s most stylistic portraits. He did 
somehow appear to you to sit higher than he sat, 
to be even taller than he was tall, thinner than 
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he was thin. His joints bulged beyond the bounds 
of his anatomy; his gauntness caved in from out- 
side his clothing; a long, powerful, picturesque, 
exaggerated, rugged rock of a man. Over his dry 
jaws there had rooted itself what looked like 
sparse polar moss, scant mouthful for a reindeer. 
This sallow-hued growth, streaked with gray, grew 
coarser and thicker on the chin, and it hung down 
from the tapering drop of the chin old and rigid, 
like a pointed stone. Away up on the top of the 
head the thin hair, which suggested failing sunlight, 
was parted in the middle and fell away asa revela- 
tion of all that was there. It seemed a cold place, 
that peak of character, summit of a life’s thought- 
fulness. What flashes of humor played around 
would be as the quivering pulsations of the arctic 
night. Lower down, in the eyes,—the wisdom, 
the pity, of them,—in the lines about the mouth, 
made by large experience with men and things, 
you saw the tenderness of humanity, the com- 
passion of the world. Altogether he gave you the 
idea of a gaunt John the Baptist advanced in 
years who had never been any one’s forerunner 
and who through some choice of his own, or 
necessity, separated his locusts from his wild 
honey, letting the honey go. 

They were closest of friends, had been since 
college days, when the bishop had rather expected 
to study medicine and the other youth had rather 
decided upon the church. At nearer approach 
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to first choice each had drawn back, and it had 
ended otherwise—the medical student now a 
physician of souls, the theological student a 
bishop of the sick; each a name in the world and, 
better, a light, a leading, the bishop known and 
loved outside bishopric and blessing, the physician 
distinguished and honored beyond hospital and 
lecture; one at work amid the gospels of old, the 
other through the modern gospel of healing, en- 
during, unending. 


§ 2 

When they had come in from the dining-room 
and had put themselves at ease with chairs and 
cigars, neither had forthwith plunged into speech. 
Nature, without being religious, is disposed at 
moments to give thanks: she sends her gratitude 
through all stops and organ-pipes of the body as 
an anthem of digestion; and she asks the brain 
to cease, as untimely during the music at least, 
its incessant noise. 

The friends sat looking in silence at the rich 
falling gold of the logs. Then El Greco, allowing 
his glance to wander over the peaceful harmonies 
of the library, remarked in a voice so rough and 
deep a bass that, upon hearing it for the first time, 
you might have wondered a little just where it 
came from and what produced it: 

“Bishop, you look to me like a man who enjoys 
a good deal of self-determination.” 
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The bishop laughed reminiscently. They laughed 
reminiscently together. After a moment the bishop 
replied in his suave, mellow baritone, with a mis- 
chievous thrust at the sorely beset phrase: 

“T hope I do not look like a great and solemn 
referendum.” 

“But that is exactly what you do look like; and 
it is exactly what you are,” exclaimed El Greco, 
with a mischievous thrust at the bishop. “If you 
were not a great and solemn referendum, you 
would not be so impressive and so much besought 
an ecclesiastic.” 

The bishop made no immediate rejoinder. He 
could never have opened so spacious a path through 
rock and mire of human nature, had he not uni- 
formly acted upon the principle that he must look 
well before he leaped, no matter what the ground, 
who the bystander. His reply was, as usual, 
cautiously weighed. 

“Tf it were not J, it would be another. If it 
were no other, it would be some thing. There 
always has to be either some person or some thing 
—for bishop.” 

“Of course.” El Greco bowed, with his deep, 
glowing eyes and warm, persuasive smile, as if 
this road of travel was familiar enough to‘his mind. 

“Lately,” pursued the bishop—who, having once 
taken a topic in hand, liked to leave his mark 
upon it to show that he had dignified it with his 
attention—‘“‘lately I have been going over the 
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subject again, not so much as to the different kinds 
of men who have been bishops in the world as to 
the unbelievable things which have been bishops. 
In the long apostolic succession of the race, in the 
unbroken laying on of hands, I smile a little fool- 
ishly when I feel laid upon me, as his present-day 
spiritual successor, the horns of the sacred beetle!” 

“Tn other words,” exclaimed El Greco, in joyous 
agreement, “human nature has always needed 
some one or some thing to go to solemnly and 
finally—beetle, Bacchus, or Buddha.” 

“Always,” assented the bishop. “That is the 
one human road toward the immortal.” 

“In other words,” pressed El] Greco, with an 
air of swift, sweeping logic, “all man’s religions 
have been his attempts to empty his ash-can on 
God!” 

The bishop drew back in silence. Long since 
he had learned to make allowances for El Greco’s 
personal views and for a wounding rawness of 
utterance in him, which at times made of words 
spectacles and exposures like joints of meat in the 
market-house; for he was a great surgeon of speech 
also. 

El Greco took eager advantage of the bishop’s 
silence. * 

“Inasmuch as God remained far away, entirely 
out of reach, man in the course of time devised 
the arrangement that God should keep on earth 
a delegate at large who would always be within 
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reach. The ash-can was to be emptied on the 
delegate. The delegate would notify God.” 

The bishop remained courteously grave and 
courteously silent. 

“That, of course,” continued El Greco, with a 
deferential change of tone and his charm of gra- 
ciousness, understanding and honoring the bishop’s 
silence—“that is your problem of the church in 
the world. What concerns me is the same problem 
as it reappears in my department of human 
affairs: why do we empty, love to empty, try to 
empty, our ash-cans on one another?” 

“But your problem enters my world, too,” 
objected the bishop, relieved to be free to reénter 
the conversation. “It is a very daily part of my 
world, a very human part.” The bishop turned 
his face quietly toward El Greco. 

“Tt is about the worst part of mine,” avowed 
E] Greco, giving the rug a repudiative kick— 
“people with nothing seriously the matter who 
consult me because it gives them a chance to 
empty the ash-can! Who gladly pay twenty, forty, 
a hundred dollars, if they can leave the contents 
poured over me. I should charge more. I ought 
to say, “This is going to be nasty to wash off; 
some of it will never wash off; so long as I live 1 
shall see your stains on me. T have been of no 
particular service to you for your ailment; my 
bill for your can—but you will get the bill!” 

The bishop muttered sorrowfully: 
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“T can’t even make out a bill; I don’t get a 
cent!” 

El Greco roared with amusement and delight. 

“And perhaps,” he said, flicking the ash of his 
cigar into a little antique bronze bowl placed 
conveniently at his elbow, ‘there is small choice 
between our ash-cans.” 

“Yours couldn’t be more deplorable—some- 
times,” declared the bishop in a voice of patience 
and a growl. 

“Why—why—why,” El Greco reasoned ur- 
gently—‘‘why do we aim to tell things? Why do 
we? Not things which give pleasure; that is 
easily understood. If we give pleasure, we are 
valued accordingly, and it is natural to wish to be 
of value. But things which do not give pleasure— 
our trials, vexations, annoyances. Why do we 
empty these on other people when we know that 
our doing so will make them withdraw from us, 
dread us? And why in particular, after we have 
poured our trouble into the ear of a fellow-creature 
and have witnessed his distress at the predicament 
we have placed him in—why are we relieved, why 
are we the happier, at the sight of Ais unhap- 
piness? Why that, in the name of kindness and 
decency?” 

“In the name of unkindness and indecency!” 

The bishop rose and, taking from its rack a 
long, flashing, splendidly figured brass poker, 
straightened a corner of the fire. 
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§ 3 


E] Greco next spoke as one who would beguile 
a companion to go with him a few steps farther to 
some point whence they could command a wide 
view of a splendid country. 

“Now that this subject which concerns me and 
concerns you and concerns every one has come up 
unexpectedly, here is the question: this empty- 
ing of ash-cans—is it a primitive trait which grows 
weaker? Is it a modern trait which grows stronger? 
Is it one of the traits which last on and on, vary- 
ing little to our observation?” 

“T have my views on the subject,” proffered 
the bishop, with his scholar’s equipment in ideas, 
the scholar’s delight in ideas. 

“Let me first state mine,” protested El Greco, 
laughing, “especially as J am operating in my own 
ward. You are not expected to give way as a 
bishop, but you are expected to be polite as a 
person. Every one gives way to a surgeon, without 
any politeness. 

“T believe it a primitive trait which has grown 
weaker, but which we particularly notice now 
because it is changing its direction dangerously 
toward us. That is, the ancient emptying of the 
human ash-can on God is dying out of human 
nature. Civilization testifies that the moral dirt of 
the earth is being less and less thrown at the skies 
with faith that it will reach the skies and be 
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received there. Also, every kind of delegate on 
earth is disappearing. There are fewer kinds of 
delegates, and fewer ash-cans are being carried 
to any delegate of any kind. But—and here is 
the great point—the universal ash-can fills as 
before, and man, to make up for his loss of the 
habit of emptying it at the skies or at the delegate, 
empties it on his most convenient fellow-being.” 

“No! no! no!” objected the bishop, lest his 
silence seem to be his assent. 

“But I must finish; I am your guest.” El Greco, 
then, partly from habit and partly under pressure 
of the bishop’s impatience, spoke with the pre- 
cision and decision of his manner in a lecture. 
“Tt is time to block this new road of error and 
weakness in the race. It can be done. After 
years of toleration of chimneys and furnaces 
pouring their smoke into the atmosphere, blanket- 
ing the sun, blackening the earth, we have taught 
chimney and furnace to dispose of smoke. We have 
now at last taught even a gun to fire without either 
smoke or ash, as the most modern and most efficient 
of guns. Then teach a human being to consume 
the contents of his ash-can. Discover in human 
nature some resource of mind that will make the 
human eash-can self-disappearing in the most 
modern and most efficient of human beings. 

“It can be done; undoubtedly Nature has put 
the power there. It is for us to lay our finger 
upon that power, force its development, make it 
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work. I rest my whole confidence in the scheme 
of things, in their natural balance, their inde- 
structible equilibrium, upon the axiom that man 
is equal to his lot, and therefore equal to the bear- 
ing of his burdens and the doing of his work. If 
he had not been equal to his lot on the planet, he 
would not now be on the planet. He is here still 
and he is here as a partial failure because he has 
never made use of more than part of his powers.” 

“I agree and I disagree.” The bishop would no 
longer be restrained, courtesy to guest or no 
courtesy. The unforeseen course of the discus- 
sion aroused him, and he struck back in defense of 
his churchly office. ““A great change has taken 
place in man’s religious life. He has gradually 
turned the brighter side of his nature toward God, 
having too long kept turned toward Him the 
darker side. The civilized race to-day lives re- 
ligiously more in the green pasture of man’s 
virtues and less in the mire of his sins.” 

“Bishop,” sniffed El Greco, sarcastically, “the 
virtues in their green pastures never pray. They 
kneel on the pleasant sod—and boast. It is only 
the broken human reed growing in the mire that 
sways in prayer.” 

“T disagree with you absolutely,” protested the 
bishop even to violence. “I believe the unbroken 
reed prays also and prays well. Which, if either, 
prays better, the broken or the unbroken, God 
knows. But I do not believe that the best traits of 
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human nature should be dumb or denied or forced 
toward the background in religion any more than 
they are dumb or denied or forced into the back- 
ground in human affairs. In practical everyday 
business we put them forward as the basis of our 
confidence; then let them be put forward as the 
foundation of faith. The bridge of our hope of 
immortal things has too long been the black bridge 
of forgiven sins. It would better be the old 
pagan’s bridge between earth and heaven over 
which he walked, the bridge which was the rain- 
bow. So be it with the great arch of what is 
beautiful in us!” 

The bishop, partly from habit and partly from 
E] Greco’s facial contortions of disapproval, spoke 
as from the pulpit to a congregation of moral 
strivers: 

“Yet never before in the history of our race 
have we so laid our burdens upon one another. 
But why? Because the one new virtue developed 
by the race in modern times is sympathy as the 
widening sense of brotherhood. This growth of 
generosity has brought with it a growth of selfish- 
ness. The modern willingness to bear one another’s 
burdens has developed a modern willingness to 
let others bear them. We now see even nations 
trying to throw their burdens upon one another, 
whole nations crying for sympathy. Not one of 
them would have done that in the Middle Ages; 
no other nation would have listened, no other 
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nation have cared. I doubt whether the cave- 
men discouraged one another with talk of how 
poor a place the world is to live in: they were too 
busy for discussion. And I doubt whether the 
cave-woman carried the story of her domestic 
problems into the next cave: she herself might 
have gone into the other cave-woman’s ash-can. 
But the modern woman!” 


§ 4 


The bishop was sitting beside his writing-table, 
over which his reading-lamp shed its close personal 
radiance. Near stood a vase of hothouse roses. 
The bishop as a man loved roses that are red, and 
these were red roses. He lifted the vase and 
brought it forward to the edge of the table as 
though to identify it as the object which drew the 
lightning of his rebuke. 

“T have it here in my library this very day. 
These roses! They were brought here privately 
this afternoon. What else was brought, what 
else was left, you do not see. But J see. I see, 
and forget the roses. Forget what they are in 
themselves, to think of them only as thorns to 
peace of mind,” and the bishop passed into a 
story which gave point and poignancy to the theme 
of the evening. 

They were delicately nurtured, delicately bal- 
anced people, a mother and a daughter; he called 
no names, of course. The daughter became en- 
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gaged. The young man at once conceived it to 
be his right, believed it to have become his duty, 
to draw her, as the sharer of his life, into all its 
struggles. These turned out to be the ordinary 
difficulties of ordinary respectability: discords 
which sound in all human affairs however respect- 
able, unforeseen things which upset us innocently, 
clashes with business associates. “Reputable strifes 
merely,” emphasized the bishop, ‘which some- 
times are so much harder to bear than sins, since 
religion does not help us in the race of selfish- 
ness, and the cross of Christ is not a refuge for 
bad temper. 

“That is, the young man shifted his burdens 
to the bride to be, the bride shifted them to her 
mother, the mother shifted them to her bishop— 
left the roses, left trouble. The daughter remains 
faithful to her pledge, but has already deserted in 
desire. Love releases her, conscience binds her. 
She is unhappy, she is ill. The mother calls upon 
the conscience of her bishop to decide what they 
should do. 

“The church does not act in such an affair. The 
day may come when it will. That is my hope, 
that the church will try to intercept such troubles 
from the+lives of the young. I should favor a 
change in the marriage ceremony: every young 
couple standing before the altar should, in the 
society of the future, give the natural pledge not 
to lay their burdens idly and selfishly upon one 
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another; each will have burdens enough. For 
the miserable, the overburdened, are not very 
agreeable people in this world, and they are not 
very useful people,” declared the bishop with 
candor which spared not. “The human race has 
not been wholly successful, but what success it 
has comes from its happiness. Then protect hap- 
piness in the young as their first usefulness, and 
in the old as their last usefulness.” 

The bishop suddenly smote the communicative 
young lover without charity or conscience: 

“Why did he not keep his troubles to himself 
after becoming pledged in marriage? That is 
why so many ties which are delightful to us when 
slight become intolerable when intimate: some 
concealed thing is brought out and laid upon us 
after we are lashed together. What right had he? 
Bah! I have no patience with him, to slide his 
man’s burden to the shoulders of a young girl 
because she loved him!” 

The bishop passed into silence. The doctor 
after an interval began to speak in a very low 
voice, a rather sad voice. 

His story had no hothouse roses; its symbol 
might be the dinner-pot. 

A few days previous there had walked slowly 
into the hospital a husband and wife. He had 
examined the man, an inoffensive fellow, organi- 
cally sound, hardly past middle age, his counte- 
nance a hundred years old, his eyes a thousand— 
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as old as trouble, weariness, weakness. He was 
silently saying that he would keep his story from 
every one in the hospital. It could not be done. 
Whenever his wife appeared for her daily visit 
about six o’clock, the truth came out. He grew 
restless, pleaded by look not to be left alone with 
her. After each visit he had less of life left in 
him; she had more life in her. The nurse was 
then instructed to remain in the room during the 
visits. 

“We began to protect him as far as we could. 
It was too late. You may have seen a little 
gutter set to drain too large a roof, to gather into 
itself the downpour whenever the storm came. 
This little gutter had burst,” said the doctor 
with pity. 

“When it was all over, I made an appointment 
for her to come to my office—come at six o'clock. 
On purpose I continued my writing to observe 
what would happen. She could not wait for me 
to be ready to listen, began whether I was ready 
or not, to tell me what a hard day it had been for 
her. 

“*You killed your husband,’ I said. ‘He re- 
turned from work hungry, tired, staggering be- 
neath hiss own load in life, needing rest, asking 
for a little peace in the one spot in the world where 
he could hope to have it and had a right to expect 
it. You gave him no rest, allowed him no peace. 
Sat beside him and loaded all your troubles on him. 
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No wonder he put on his hat and went out with 
no dinner. No wonder he got drunk. No wonder 
he stayed drunk. No wonder he broke down. 
No wonder he died halfway through life. 

“I had you come here at the hour you were 
used to unload on him. From force of habit you 
unloaded on me. If you did that every day, 
you’d either kill me or I might kill you.’” 

The doctor’s voice had no mercy on the woman. 


§5 


The men rose. 

The bishop went to a window and lifted aside 
the rich lace, lifted the heavy silk of purple hue, 
and looked out at the snow, piling itself upon his 
window-sills, upon the naked boughs of a much- 
loved little tree growing outside, an orphan of 
the woods. He came back to the fireplace and 
threw on a fragrant log and watched the flames 
lap themselves about it and a shower of sparks 
fly upward. He threw on another and watched 
that. Then he began to walk back and forth on 
the soft, splendid rug across the hearthstone, his 
well-molded hands clasped behind him, his well- 
molded head dropped slightly forward. Some- 
times he walked thus when alone and most 
thoughtful. 

The doctor had gone to the many-minded 
shelves and was taking down book after book, 
glancing at the title-page, at the author’s name, 
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not at the contents, and putting page and name 
and contents back where they had been. He 
turned from the shelves, and as with an air of 
curiosity picked up rare little objects strewn over 
a lavishly inwrought table under the chandelier, 
gifts to the bishop with grateful associations or 
bought by him in foreign travel. He looked at 
the little treasures and laid them down where 
they had been and did not know what he had 
done. Once while thus engaged he remarked 
as one who notes the passage through his mind 
of an idea, flying alone and a little behind the 
flock: 

“That visit of Tennyson to Carlyle one night 
when they sat alone, gazing into the fire, smoking, 
saying not a word! At the end of the evening 
Alfred, you remember, started home, and Thomas, 
as they shook hands, broke the silence: ‘Alfred,’ 
he said, ‘we have had a great time together.’ I 
have always had my doubts about that visit. 
It struck me as humanly hollow, a pose. If there 
ever was a man who cultivated pose, it was Scotch 
Thomas; if there ever was another, it was English 
Alfred. I had my belief they were posing to each 
other that silent evening in great style. But 
they may’ have been sincere, in dead earnest, 
terrible earnest; they may have sat there all that 
evening, by heroic effort holding back their ash- 
cans. 

“If they were,” replied the bishop, not turning 
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his face and with quick fervor of conviction, “‘it 
was a great night. They did have a great time 
together.” 

The bishop continued to walk slowly to and 
fro; the doctor began to stride erect and expectant 
back and forth across the middle distance of the 
immense library, his manner at times when some 
hospital matter of life or death awaited his skill 
on the other side of a door. 

Suddenly he paused, turned, and with fresh 
vigor addressed the bishop: 

“There is the other side of this whole matter, of 
course. Do you remember the chap in college we 
called Sahara?” 

“JT have often wondered whether he is Sahara 
still,” replied the bishop, with a note of bitter 
pleasantry. 

“Not a path from him leading in any direction, 
no footprints. His body cast a natural shadow, 
but his mind refused to shed its natural memories. 
The sand of life all round him, and not the solitary 
bush of an incident on the horizon for the eye to 
travel to and the mind to feed upon. Sahara de- 
clined to feed us, and we rebelled at not being fed; 
we moved away from the desert.” 

The bishop turned squarely toward the doctor. 
He stood with feet stoutly planted on the common 
ground of common human things, and he spoke 
reproachfully: 

“T have never warmed toward the man who 
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would tell nothing. I have found him in the 
church; he has always chilled me.” 

“Never!” said the doctor with instant harsh- 
ness. “I have had to work with him in the medical 
profession; I haven’t liked him.” 

Silence followed, a silence unaccustomed and 
foreboding. Crises occur in life when two who 
have been friends discover themselves at the 
final test of their friendship, at the welding or the 
parting: by what follows they will be friends the 
more or friends the less, if friends at all. 

The doctor finally spoke in the tone of drawing 
into the discussion an omitted truth: 

“Tt all goes back, of course, to the wisdom of 
old Greece: not too much of anything. Least of 
all, not too much of virtue. A virtue, positive or 
negative, overdone—that is trouble for us in its 
purest form. We may fight ever so little of a vice 
and be splendid, but we may not attack ever so 
much of a virtue without being shabby. I know, 
you know, every one knows, a single positive 
virtue in excess to render a house uninhabitable 
by those over whom it stretches its power, tyranny. 
On the other hand, not to tell anything—a negative 
virtue overdone. I do not care to explore a man 
skulking or secreted behind it.” 

The bishop stood solid and four-square on his 
hearthstone. 

“T should not care to call him as my comforter 
if I were sick and needed comfort.” 
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§6 


Suddenly El Greco, continuing his walk and 
without looking at the bishop, called out: 

“Lawrence, may I have a glass of wine?” It 
was the voice, the comradery, of old-time student 
years. 

The bishop uttered a regret. 

“How did I happen to forget? What was it 
to-night that caused me to forget?” 

He hurried to a table in a distant corner and 
brought back a small silver salver on which stood 
a decanter and a wine-glass, exquisite. 

E] Greco enjoyed an after-dinner glass of wine, 
a glass, hardly more, and the bishop always had a 
glass brought in and placed there when he knew 
El Greco was coming for an evening. El Greco 
was enamored of his glass partly because he was 
enamored of the idea of the glass. He liked be- 
holding himself in the world wine-picture as in a 
scene very old, rude, or gorgeous, warm, robust, 
open, fallible, in human life. Just as he indulged a 
fancy for another picture: gentlemen spun into 
ancient priceless tapestries. Consummate art, he 
said, but great nature also, the method of great 
nature—many threads and many colors woven 
into each of us. He, holding a wine-glass, became 
a gentleman of the ages, enjoying the liberty of 
golden, cloud-capped, gracious things, manners, 
ceremonies, pageants, which one by one were 
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dropping from the human scene. Some day, he 
said, the tapestries also will go, ruled out by “‘right- 
eousness,” and bare bagging be demanded in the 
name of God. 

The bishop now filled the glass and handed it 
to El Greco and stood, decanter in hand, absent- 
mindedly before him. 

E] Greco, lifting and looking through the ruby 
splendor, repeated the great, sad, singing, un- 
dying lines: 

“Oh for a draught of vintage that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburned mirth!” 

He broke off and paused an instant. Then 
with the glass on the level of his eyes he began, in 
an old-time student way, repeating the spirit of 
some half-remembered night at some student 
banquet in some student hall: 

“Wine-cup! Earth and sky are in it, and the 
sun and naught else save Care, rosy-fingered 
handmaiden of the vineyard, and Age, which 
trains the ripened cluster’s youthful choir. The 
freshet of it, rushing through the body, dislodges 
the jest lying somewhere, an undiscovered jewel 
on its bafiks; rolls outward at the bottom of the 
channel the golden sands of wit; drowns the 
Dragon Doubt which lives in water; brings floating 
along on its surface the careless flowers of the 
mind’s and body’s commingled joy” 
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“Oh, here,” cried the bishop, laughing with 
remonstrance, and putting his fingers into his 
ears, “drink your wine, man; do not praise it! I 
may minister to the sick, but I must not listen 
to bacchanalian oratory. Drinking is a man’s 
sensation. The sensation concerns him only; but 
all praise is opinion, and all opinion is for others. 
A citizen of the United States, native born, of 
reputable habits and connections, of sound mind, 
a leader in his profession, praising a glass of wine 
in the library of a bishop! Why—why 6 

El Greco interrupted with a mocking flourish 
of his free hand. 

“JT had not spoken what most was in my mind. 
That must not go unsaid; it is the reason I asked 
for the wine. It rounds out and ends our theme of 
the night. If we are going to abolish the ash-can 
in human society, we shall have to look well to the 
earth’s autumn flood of the vineyard. More than 
any other single influence it has been the opener 
and the emptier of the world’s ash-can. Truth 
rolled outward on wine! Secrets of human lives, 
insoluble to every other agent, become solvent in 
the torrent of the grape.” 

El Greco drank his glass deeply as a memory, 
and with a curious gesture at life went. back to 
his chair. 

The bishop, with a sudden shadow on his clear 
face, returned to his chair. Silence, overmastering 
silence! 
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All at once the doctor turned to the bishop and 
said something to him—the hush, the privacy, the © 
thing confided to one. 


§7 

The doctor had been speaking a long time. At 
moments he struck violently with his fist upon the 
arm of his chair. He beat violently upon the rug 
with his foot. Once he thrust out both hands, 
those long, lean, powerful, kind, efficient surgeon’s 
hands, reached over and caught at, grabbed at, 
something which might have been a throat, and 
shook it with a grinding of the teeth in the jaws, 
a growl of fury in the throat, that meant—meant 
a man’s satisfaction at last. 

Ghastly pantomime of baffled power, strength 
that could not be put forth as strength; picture of 
action that should be action but could not be 
action; the foul thing in life that attacks the thing 
which is fair; something low that gets the upper 
hand of what is above it; something crooked that 
treads down in the road of life what walks straight. 
He did not withhold, he did not cease, till he was 
disburdened, emptied. 

The bishop had not stirred or taken eyes off the 
spectacle and the disclosure: how this had never 
been known to him, this that now he would forget 
only with death; this fearless, towering figure of 
knowledge and usefulness in the world of men— 
to the unfortunate, the suffering, the dying—able 
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to keep on with his work year after year with that 
in him, making no sign. 

The bishop started up, crossed over, and put 
one hand on the doctor’s shoulder and reached 
down for one of the doctor’s hands and said in a 
voice that might have pulled a man back from the 
pit of hell: 

“Why did you not tell me this long ago?” 


§ 8 

The bishop had been speaking; minutes had 
passed. How many? Enough to span years. 

Along the earth’s fretting ocean-edge this takes 
place somewhere all the time: at a small incurve 
of the coast, which no one sees, which no one 
hears, which no one knows of, a wave beats in- 
cessantly against a rock. The rock stands; the 
wave comes and goes, comes and goes, comes and 
goes. Some day the wave will come, the rock will 
be gone. 

The wonderful bay of the human ear, with its 
far-moving ocean; in it some little wave of trouble, 
the beat, beat, beat, of the wave, day and night, 
day and night; till ear and trouble are still! 

The doctor, leaning forward, listening, in all 
he was as if the bishop confided to him the.ravages 
of some malady which had escaped his knowledge 
and which would always remain beyond his or 
any human help or skill, rose, no word uttered, 
passed across, and slowly, quietly, folded about 
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the bishop’s head his hands—that laying on of 
hands which is so much older than the church. 

It was late. The doctor stood in the hall near 
the front doors, roughly drawing on his weather 
gloves. The bishop reached over and buttoned the 
top button of his overcoat protectingly about his 
throat. 

He opened the door, and the doctor stepped out 
and stood on the top step, looking at the snow, 
which fell steadily, heavily, over the great city. 

“This is going to be bad for’ some of my 
patients,” he said, taking their weakness and their 
suffering upon his shoulders. 

“Tt will be sad for many of my poor,” said the 
bishop, laying their burdens and sorrows upon his 
back. 
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Catherine the Great, walking one morning in the 
park at Tsarskoye, saw the earliest violet of spring. 
She called a member of her suite and ordered him to 
have a sentry placed on guard lest any one pluck it.— 
Russian History. 


m 
6a. O50 ay broke. The royal park of the sum- 
( mer palace at Tsarskoye Selo loomed 
5) D @ stark in the light as a forest yet al- 
N most wholly in bud. Nowhere did 

sawesa® the radiance fall lovelier than upon 
a glade in its depths. Along one side 
a path of pleasure ran; on the opposite, old fir trees 
stood grouped closely. Out in this bare spot, a 
few steps from the evergreen boughs, a round tuft 
of thickly growing leaves had lately reared itself 
out of the vernal earth. On the rim of the tuft 
next the sun there opened in the dawn a violet. 
The Empress of all the Russias came walking 
through the park, trust of it on her face. Impress 
of a world of things that bore her no malice, that 
reproached her with no misdeeds, that shook her 
with no concern. This was a morning hour when 
Her Imperial Majesty sometimes broadened her 
shoulders for the weight of empire by leaning upon 
lives which have no burden; when into the animate 
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stronghold of her fettered clanking years—all 
Nature’s bolts withdrawn and secret passages set 
open—she let flow the spirit of the earth’s return 
to joyousness and youth. 

At such hours she walked farther in advance 
of her attendant ladies-in-waiting and officers or 
nobles of the court than etiquette at the summer 
palace required. She preferred that none watch 
her countenance during her frank pleasure, pass 
vitiated judgment upon her purer emotions. One 
face for Nature, one for human nature—that she 
had learned; that you would better learn. 

Traversing a spot of forest beauty, she checked 
her footsteps with attention suddenly concentrated 
upon a woodland object on one side of the path. 
A moment later she went over and stood looking 
down upon it—the earliest violet—looking with 
eyes of violet blue that could be so tender, so 
terrible; that still searched despairingly within 
herself for fresh evidence of the Spring of life 
when all they could behold there was the passing 
of life’s Autumn. 

Her suite had paused, observant of her be- 
havior but not curious, since it was Her Imperial 
Majesty’s habit during these strolls to linger, to 
loiter, te deviate in her course, quite as she had 
grown accustomed to pursue caprices wandering 
from the throne. 

She now turned her glowingly beautiful face 
toward the group of figures standing back there in 
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gorgeous contrast with the austere nakedness of 
the spring woods. By a slight bend of the august 
head she signaled an officer to approach. Not 
altogether, though one of her attendants this 
morning, could she have trusted or have liked 
him; but then, who, albeit she still loved and 
loved again and again as is Nature’s insatiate 
decree for some sad women—who in all the world 
was there now that she could any longer trust? 
As he paused before her, with a keen movement 
of the eyes, in words few and cold, she directed 
his notice to what had attracted hers: 

“Have a sentry placed on guard beside this 
violet. It will become his duty to see that no idle 
stroller pluck it. And you will not entrust the 
execution of this order to another. Yourself, 
bring one of the guardsmen here and tell him in 
my very words the wish of his Sovereign. And 
leave us at once upon this errand, lest that be 
done before that be done that would prevent it.” 

The officer rapidly recrossed the park in the 
direction of the glade, bringing a young guardsman. 
He had been angered by the disrespect with which 
Her Imperial Majesty had laid upon him her 
command. Moreover, her assignment of him to 
the petty detail of carrying out this latest of her 
many whims had deranged his plans for a pleasant 
morning. Angry still, he was now making haste 
to return that he might take part in certain con- 
vivialities. 
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Three paces behind him the youthful foot-guard, 
following like a dog trained to heel, kept the swift 
stride. He had not understood why so over-ranked 
an officer, hastily entering the barracks yard, and 
as chance would have it stumbling upon him, had 
instantly wheeled and bidden him come along. 
His first thought had been of punishment—light 
but heavy enough—to be inflicted for some 
breach of discipline. Memory had been asked 
whether it had anything to give up and memory 
had answered yes, and had given up a number of 
things. Nevertheless, as he had started to follow, 
he had laughed. Good-natured, happy, conscious 
of being neither gravely guilty nor gravely delin- 
quent, behind the furious officer’s back silently a 
moment he had laughed. 

But when he perceived that he was being led 
away alone into the park—why into the park?— 
he was struck with terror. Enemies — had he an 
unknown enemy?—possibly some rival for Kyra’s 
love? Who from highest to lowest attached to 
the palace but stood in constant peril of envy or 
jealousy, intrigue, ruin? 

As the officer kept straight on his way, drawing 
him into the depths of the park where none could 
witness whatever was to take place, his limbs, his 
senses, every resource failed him except imagina- ’ 
tion, and imagination held up only the picture of a 
secret horrible death. When, some time, he was 
found lying there in the brush, brains blown out 
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or vitals run through, who would say a word? A 
serf more or less such as he out of the millions of 
them—who cared? 

He stumbled weakly along, pitched heavily for- 
ward, his face overspread with pallor, his eyes 
dark with the pathos of those who believe that 
Fate has overtaken them, innocent though they 
are. 

The officer strode into the glade, wheeled, 
clapped a hand upon his sword hilt and pointed 
groundward toward a spot some yards off: 

“By Her Imperial Majesty’s order you are to 
stand guard over those — those flowers. No one, 
strolling through the park, is to be allowed to 
approach them or to pull them. If any one at- 
tempts it, thrust him back. Ifhe perseveres, thrust 
him through. Mount guard!” 

The soldier, unnerved by terror, heard but did 
not believe what he heard and did not move. 
The officer’s rage—meant for Her Imperial Majesty 
—he understood to be directed at him. An 
unsoldierly duty like that!—mockery before mur- 
der. He swayed on his legs. 

The officer rushed at him and struck him a 
blow on the side of the head which sent him reeling 
several paces. He staggered back for, another 
blow—his dumb Slavic acceptance of whatsoever 
life meted out to him. The officer caught him by 
the arm, thrust him forward, steadied him in the 
place he should stand, shook him violently as 
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though to settle him there, then hurried back to 
the path whence he repeated his charge: 

“Her Imperial Majesty’s order: Stand guard 
over those flowers! In the morning or this after- 
noon she may pass here again. If anything has 
happened to them, I shall be summoned. If I am 
summoned, I shall summon you.” 

Several yards away, he looked back. Once 
more and for the last time, for as far as he could 
see through the park trees and shrubs, he looked 
again. 

There the guardsman stood, his eyes riveted 
on him, his ghastly face a white blur against the 
dark background of the firs, the silvery sunlight 
falling faintly across his big shoulders. 

Zubof stepped cautiously out from behind the 
evergreens. His ugly, trusty face wore a look of 
bewilderment and he shot glances of fear in the 
direction the officer had disappeared. Leon uttered 
a low cry of joy: 

““Zubof! You here!” 

“I saw him when he hurried into the barracks 
yard and out again, taking you with him. I 
followed at a distance to find out what he was 
going to do. What is the meaning of it, all this?” 

Leon set his musket down and leaned heavily, 
weakly, upon it and laughed. Color was returning 
to his face, as calmness to his heart, that he was 
not to die. 

“T thought he meant to murder me—some lie!” 
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“Tfit was not a lie!” 

Leon looked at his comrade in doubt for a mo- 
ment, then turned and pointed: 

“Tam to stand here to guard these violets—it is 
Her Imperial Majesty’s pleasure: she does not 
wish them to be pulled.” 

Now long ago and often in the guardroom and 
in other rooms where the soldiers talked of the 
same old things that soldiers talk of everywhere, 
Leon and Zubof had listened to gossip of how 
Her Imperial Majesty loved the more scandalously 
the older she grew and of how she called the more 
frequently for changes of young lovers. They 
even felt a flattered personal share in the report 
that oftener than elsewhere now she looked to the 
foot-guard or to the horse-guard or to any other 
guard which. gathered into itself from over the 
Empire Russia’s strongest men. They themselves 
not long before had witnessed the ceremony of 
certain young gallants of the barracks, having 
donned their most becoming uniforms and oiled 
their hair and recommended themselves to the 
surrounding atmosphere by the use of perfumes, 
taking up striking positions where they could 
not fail to be noticed by Her Imperial Majesty 
as she walked slowly past them on her return from 
church! With enamored wonderment they had 
hung upon the very particular story that, as each 
successive favorite was transplanted from the 
circumjacent human outdoors (or ordinary temper- 
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ature) to the palace hot-house, he was there, by 
Her Imperial Majesty’s order, guarded day and 
night lest any-one else approach him and pluck 
him. 

To rumors such as these and to other scandals 
worse by far Leon and Zubof were grown used 
and were grown hardened; the court of Russia 
had grown hardened, if it needed hardening; 
most of the courts of Europe had at least grown 
used. 

But a foot-guard stationed by some sad throb 
of Her Imperial Majesty’s heart to guard a wild 
violet of spring—this was conduct fresh to experi- 
ence and to this their natures were uncorrupted. 
So that barbarians as they were, serfs, soldiers— 
two of those strange children of Russia whose 
wild play of emotion none can foretell and the 
white lotus of whose tenderness rises, it may be, 
from the blackest mire—they stood looking into 
each other’s eyes in silence. 

Each at the moment saw boyhood yonder, 
yonder, in a Russian village, with its near-by 
forest, and saw violets in the woods of spring. 

Leon was not disappointed: Zubof, touched by 
memory, without a word started to pass behind 
Leon for a*closer look. Leon placed his big hand 
against his chest and stopped him. 

“No, no! Those are my orders, Zubof. Don’t 
go any nearer.” 

“Things might have been worse!” laughed 
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Zubof, looking round him with relief. ‘“ Now 
if they find out that I have been absent without 
leave,” he added, fear gathering in his eyes; and 
with a friendly nod he started on his return. Leon 
stopped him. 

“One thing, Zubof! Go to see Kyra! Find 
her wherever she is, or get word to her somehow, 
and explain that I shall be kept here all day. I 
was to be with her, and if she waits and I do not 
come, she will imagine one wrong thing or another 
—may believe I am with some one else! She is 
always jealous, too jealous, too jealous! Do this! 
It means more than I can tell you.” 

He showed distress. When last with Kyra he 
had had of her their love’s fulfillment. Since, she 
had denied him even the sight of herself until to- 
day. 

Zubof reflected that this delay would increase 
his peril, and if caught, his punishment. But he 
promised and started again more precipitately. 
Again Leon stopped him. 

“Tell Kyra that I sent her word to slip away 
and come to see me here! That I shall be looking 
for her all day, every moment all day!” 

Zubof was off for the third time and Leon 
stopped him for the third time, walking beside 
him and forgetting the spot he must guard. 

“Ask Kyra to bring along something to keep 
me alive: I shall be here without a mouthful. 
That officer will be thinking of his own stomach. 
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To bring something for herself also, enough for 
us both, and we will eat it together, she and I, 
here in the park—near the violets. A basketful! 
Caviar, raw herrings, sardines! A sturgeon pie— 
mushrooms and truffles—some cold pig with 
horse-radish! Things like that. Two roast fowls— - 
ham—salted goose—cucumbers and turnips! Tell 
her to see that young pastry cook—the one who is 
in love with her—and have him give her some of 
the pastries and jellies and cakes that he is making 
to-day for Her Imperial Majesty. He has done 
the like before. And oranges and pineapples! 
And kvas—and meod—and sherry—k/ouvka—hy- 
dromel—rum—champagne! Kyra must under- 
stand,” he went on with swelling humorous swag- 
ger, “that Her Imperial Majesty has appointed me 
guardian of her wild flowers in the park and from 
this time on will wish me to have better food and 
better wine! Fill the basket, tell her, with the 
best in the palace kitchens. Her Imperial Majesty 
would have it done if she knew—and she would 
have that officer shot! She is like a mother to us 
guardsmen.” 

Zubof, impatient at being detained, had yet 
stood listening and laughing, his own palate 
hungrily responsive to the joints and wines that 
heaped the picnic basket. At this juncture his 
face became charged with fear. 

“Officers! Behind the pines!” 

Zubof fled. 
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They were almost upon the sentry as they 
came round into view—two officers of the crack 
regiment of the Chevaliers Gardes: resplendent in 
long jack-boots, leather breeches, tunics of white, 
and silvery cuirasses and silvery helmets sur- 
mounted by the Russian eagle. 

One was not quite sober, the other even less; 
and as they supposed themselves unobserved and 
unheard in this remote part of the park, they were 
talking and laughing loudly, jostling and jostled 
in their unsteady walk. 

Instantly at sight of the sentry pacing slowly 
to and fro, they stopped in dead silence. With 
countenances darkened by suspicion, they ex- 
changed remarks in undertones. Then they ap- 
proached, and the soberer of the two, across the 
reserve which separated a Russian officer and 
noble from the Russian serf, demanded the reason 
of his being there. The sentry stepped challeng- 
ingly before them and proclaimed the Imperial 
mandate in soldierly words curt and rough. They 
well became, he thought, his own new rank as 
autocrat of the place and hour. 

When they heard, each sought the other’s eyes, 
and as each scrutinized the other’s expression they 
broke into coarse laughter. The less sober ex- 
pressed to his companion the hope that the violet, 
after having enjoyed for a little while Her Imperial 
Majesty’s exclusive favor, would not die of the 
colic. 
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Russian guardrooms would have enjoyed the 
slur; the courts of Europe would have understood. 
Over in France the illustrious thinker D’Alembert, 
even in a brain overcrowded with philosophy, 
had found room for it and entertainment. For 
when Her Imperial Majesty, standing at the 
palace window on the Neva, which Peter had built 
to open upon Europe, when she, standing at that 
window and looking across at Europe, most of all 
at France, had invited Voltaire and Condorcet 
and other scholars to become her guests at the 
court of St. Petersburg, D’Alembert had shaken 
his head and laughed. “I think I’ll not go,” he 
remarked; “‘so many distinguished people die of 
the colic in that country!” 

As the drunken officer uttered his jest he started 
to pass around the sentry, thinking him no barrier 
to his own rank and privilege. The sentry inter- 
posed his musket. 

“No one is to be allowed nearer.” 

With an oath the officer struck the sentry a 
blow in the face: “Tell a Russian officer what he 
shall not do!” 

The sentry with a quick violent thrust of his 
hand pushed him over backward. The other 
officer caught him as he fell and the two struggled 
together—the one to free himself, the other to 
draw him away. For other voices were heard ap- 
proaching, clear silvery happy voices of other 
strollers in the park; and whatever one wished to 
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do in such a case, one wished, if in his senses, to do 
it unobserved: in the Russia of that age you best 
revenged yourself in secret. 

The sentry, enraged by the pain of the blow 
and wounded in his pride of place, broke through 
military discipline. 

“I do not tell an officer what he shall not do! 
Her Imperial Majesty tells him; and if he is not 
enough of an officer to respect her wish, I am to 
make him. That is my duty here.” 

“Another day for you!’’ muttered the soberer 
officer, struggling with his comrade. 

But the other, freeing his right arm by a furious 
effort, jerked from his tunic a jeweled pocket 
revolver and fired at the sentry’s head. The 
bullet cut a bough of one of the fir trees behind 
him; it fell over and hung by a strand of its bark. 

The skin of the sentry’s face had been broken 
by the blow. He staunched the flow of blood as 
he followed the struggling officers a few paces, 
then stood watching them as they withdrew. They 
were withdrawing hurriedly. Other strollers stood 
looking on, eye-witnesses of what had been inter- 
ference with Her Imperial Majesty’s whim and 
pleasure. 

The sentry, turning at last, saw three little 
Grand Duchesses grouped in the path and wide- 
eyed in innocent wonder of what they had beheld. 

The eldest was all ermine and silver and blue, 
Russian ermine, the loved Russian blue, the blue 
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of the Russian sky overhead that spring morning. 
The next in age stood decked in ermine and rose 
color and bands of palest gold. The youngest, 
embedded in her white nest in her carriage, showed 
only snow-white. As the Russian hare turns 
snow-white in winter, she seemed not yet ready to 
yield to any persuasions of the coloring year. 

The French nurse had heard the pistol shot, had 
seen the blow, had caught the sentry’s insult to 
his military superiors. But it was an age of duels 
and of dark never-explained events happening in 
lonely places. The counterpart of such an occur- 
rence might have taken place before her eyes in 
her own park the Bois. Still, questions were in 
her mind as the sentry walked quietly toward her, 
and he saw them. 

““We were fighting about a violet,” he explained, 
with boyish candor. ‘This morning Her Imperial 
Majesty found a violet here in the park,” he 
turned and pointed, “and she had me placed on 
guard over it. That drunken officer would as 
soon as not have amused himself by stamping on 
it. If I had reported him he would have had 
me poisoned or tortured or assassinated. If the 
blame had fallen on me Td have been court- 
martialed’and shot.” 

“Come!” he said to the two little Grand Duch- 
esses as he read a wish in their wide-eyed silence, 
“‘you shall see Her Imperial Majesty’s violet!” 

Placing himself between them, his musket 
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pinioned under an arm with the point of the bay- 
onet trailing behind, he took the hand which each 
with quick confidence gave him and slowly led 
them forward. 

They approached within arm’s reach of the 
flower. 

“You see it?” he asked, looking down at them, 
in tender pride of proprietorship. The little 
Grand Duchesses, their breathing all but hushed 
through awe of his rough barbarian earnestness, 
answered—-with polite disappointment—that they 
saw. 

As he led them back the eyes of the nurse rested 
upon him with love. Love of something in him 
that was human, that one is glad to think of as 
being in the world. This emotion of hers, beautiful 
and warm, cast its spell over him. As he let go 
the children’s hands he hesitated before her, then 
put his arms around her and kissed her. 

She called back to him, shaking her head and 
laughing as she moved away with the children: 

“The embrace was not for me! You imagined 
I was some one else! You are in love!” 

He stood looking after her in guilty happy si- 
lence; her words left a fragrance along the forest 

ath. 
E Rough noises at his back caused him to wheel 
about—this day it seemed his fate to be startled 
once and again by things coming upon him from 
behind. 
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Moujiks they were, seven of them, shuffling 
rapidly along as seven bears might huddle tumul- 
tuously in a trail; heavy-bearded, shaggy-haired, 
red-shirted, coarse, unkempt, brutish — on their 
way to the palace. A squad of its army of scullions; 
scavengers of skillets and kettles and pots and 
pans and scraps and slops; human waste toiling 
in the lower regions of the palace to remove—or 
devour—the kitchen waste. They took notice of 
him but did not care: what to them was his being 
there or being elsewhere or being nowhere? He 
noticed them but cared neither for them nor for 
their fate. 

His thought returned to the little Grand Duch- 
esses. In his rough palms he still felt the pressure 
of their affectionate, confiding, delicate little high- 
bred hands. They were going, they told him, to 
ride on the lake in one of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
stately gilt barges; and he saw them in imagination 
as they reached an arm of the lake and passed in 
snowy procession over the bridge of rarest blue 
Siberian marble. Then they were going to the 
palace to meet their mamma and other little Grand 
Duchesses with their mammas. Would they 
assemble, he wondered, in the great room of blue 
and gold, its walls and furniture incrusted with 
lapis lazuli, its floor of ebony inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl? Or in another room whose chandeliers, 
cabinets, figures, and fixtures were all of the love- 
liest shades of amber? 
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Kyra it was—Kyra, one of the army of serving 
maids when the court moved from the winter 
palace in St. Petersburg to the summer palace at 
Tsarskoye Selo—Kyra it was who described to him 
the magnificence of some of the rooms. How 
many they were! The facade of the building on 
the garden-side stretched nearly a quarter of a 
mile! 

A serving maid, not a Maid of Honor! He was 
glad. Maids of Honor were the soiled themes of 
barracks-yard and mess-room scandals, as being 
much too near Her Imperial Majesty not to be 
too much like her. 

Where was Kyra now in that vast inner forest 
of splendors? Would Zubof reach her with his 
message? There were ways. The whole palace 
was a fortress of secret intrigues, from Her Imperial 
Majesty down to moujiks: intrigues that covered 
Europe, intrigues that snatched a bottle of cham- 
pagne, intrigues that brought breathlessly to- 
gether two young lovers in a room. 

Slowly he turned back to the blossoming spot, 
the duty to guard which chained him as by the 
leg this day so that he could not reach the intrigue 
of his own desire. Sentrywise he began to walk 
back and forth, back and forth. All at once his 
nature had another awakening: he stood looking 
round him at the greening woods of spring—true 
Russian forest, for the park measured more than 
twenty miles around. 
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Well he knew the forest, for he was the son of a 
gamekeeper on the estates of a Russian nobleman, 
and until made soldier, his life and his duty had 
lain mostly there—in the forest with his father. 

Each time he turned in his sentry walk he had 
directly in view, twenty yards away, a young tree 
in fresh full leaf, the others near by either budding 
or not yet budded. He went across to it and drew 
down a bough and shook it, making the leaves 
dance along the stem. When a boy, sent to the 
forest for mushrooms or berries or acorns or what 
not else, he would break off some such bough and 
go along with it in his hand, the gayer for its 
company. He snapped off a tuft of leaves now 
and stuck it in his headpiece, to nod there like a 
wild plume for Kyra to smile at. 

Going back to his place, he caught sight of a 
darker bough, the hanging fir branch which the 
officer’s bullet had cut in two. He smiled. When 
in the dead of winter some furred nobleman from 
the capital had killed his big game, the half-frozen 
peasants who had been the game-beaters broke off 
evergreen branches and waved them, dancing 
about. in festive spirit. He was glad to have the 
emblem of victory hanging there near him all 
day: he would give it to Kyra when she came and 
tell the story of it. 

Once he went up close to the tuft of violets and 
with the point of his shining bayonet pressed the 
leaves down to one side: other buds were on their 
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way, another would blossom in to-morrow’s light. 
Once into the glade through the silvery air a pallid 
butterfly came wandering and with long searching 
leaps of its wings bounded this way and that. He 
felt lonely and playful in his happiness and fain 
to speak to any creature. 

“Take care,” he said, “don’t you go too near! 
Those are Her Imperial Majesty’s orders! She is 
your Imperial Majesty too!” j 

Not in a great while did any more strcllers pass 
anywhere near and deepest stillness lay upon the 
woods; for the constant countless sounds of grow- 
ing Nature—little pushings and thrustings and 
burstings open and other displacements—are too 
fine for human ears. Naught had he to listen to 
but the constant noise of his big coarse boots, 
trampling dry twigs, or kicking leaves which the 
winds had loosened since the last snow had melted; 
for the weight of the Russian snows presses the 
crumpled foliage of autumn flat against the earth, 
and thus the leaves lie, when snows have dis- 
appeared, until the winds have ruffled and raised 
them. 

Under his boots the brittle bare black twigs and 
gray matted foliage looked like winter still; but 
with a sidelong sweep of his leg he cleared some 
twigs and leaves away, and up through the soil 
tiny whitish, yellowish, greenish buds and blades 
and stems were rushing as thickly as sprouted 
seeds in a glass-covered hotbed. With incredible 
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swiftness the Russian earth would soon be softly, 
brilliantly carpeted for its familiar summer. 

Spring! And as when in the remote depths of 
some forest the male, having found the spot where 
they would build, gives out upon the bright lonely 
air his call to his mate hurrying on from the south 
—all day at intervals repeating his call, if by chance 
she have already come—so he during the slow 
hours uttered there within himself, or aloud for 
his ear, his own musical note, his note of pairing: 

“Kyra!” 

Looking often at the young tree before him in 
its mantle of tender green, at the root of which 
she was to sit on a mound of evergreen boughs 
which he would cut for her: 

“Kyra!” 

Sending often his quick glance down every open 
vista of the park, scrutinizing each distant stroller, 
most eagerly, each female figure, with hope that 
it would turn out to be his mate hastening to 
him: 

“Kyra! Kyra!” 

Listening to the noises of his boots on the dead 
twigs and leaves, under which the sap of spring 
was resistlessly rising; resistlessly rising as well in 
ime 

“Kyra! Kyra! Kyra! Kyra!” 

Earth soon to be strewn with colors and fra- 
grances and interlaced with songs because once 
more for a brief season Life was at play with Love. 
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Up from far southern lands the double snipe flying 
straight to its Arctic nest again. The hare darken- 
ing hitherward out of its unnubial whiteness, frisky 
at the sign. In the rose of dawn the rush of wings 
of the blackcock toward his parade- and proof- 
ground, white-velvet vested, blue-satin coated, 
loving all. In the treetop the capercailzie gone 
blind and deaf with ecstasy of his high hour. All 
forest creatures understanding alike and at heart 
the same. He borne along with the rest of them: 
“Kyra!” 


The sun, which even when highest is never 
high at Tsarskoye, had turned nightward. Zubof, 
unless thwarted or arrested, must long ago have 
delivered his message. Their rations in the mess 
rooms his fellow-guardsmen long since had hungrily 
swallowed down. Restless with hunger himself, 
wretched with fears, back and forth, back and 
forth he strode rapidly, his eyes sweeping in all 
directions the open spaces of the landscape. If 
his message had not reached Kyra! She would 
seek at the appointed hour their secret meeting- 
place and wait; at last she would steal away. He 
watched in imagination her changing face the 
while she sat there’ and he did not come; he pene- 
trated her thought as, forlorn, she rose to go: to 
herself betrayed, already deserted. Long, so long, 
she had repelled his wooing, fearful t.at he meant 
but that: the summer palace knew so little else. 
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“Kyra!” he shouted, in a transport of relief and 

oy. 
She was looking at him from the opposite side 
of the row of fir trees, her hands holding two of 
the lower boughs apart, thus framed within their 
forest reality. Startlingly disclosed there—young, 
tall, slender, swarthy, lovely, proud; meeting his 
eye without a smile or a word. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked 
first of all, struck by the look on her face which 
had none of the excitement of one who has just 
eagerly arrived. 

With a quietness foreign to his knowledge of her, 
she answered: 

“How many hours have I been here? Almost 
since Zubof brought your message. How many 
years? Ever since I can remember.” 

With her eyes fixed inscrutably upon him she 
withdrew her hands, and the boughs like heavy 
curtains closed over her. 

“Kyra!” he exclaimed in consternation at some 
disastrous change in her, and, sentry duty for- 
gotten, he started headlong round the firs. Half- 
way, checked by a sense of danger, he sprang back 
and watched now one end, now the other, of the 
barrier rdw of trees. 

She came round slowly and, with the step of 
one who drags light feet heavily, she crossed the 
bright glade, going straight, as by some ancestral 
wildwood habit, to the young tree spreading its 
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shelter of trusty leaves. There, with the natural- 
ness of races who are accustomed at summer 
season to be much on the ground, she seated her- 
self against the trunk of the tree, facing him in 
silence. 

She had laid aside her menial garb as a serving 
maid at the palace. She had come thither not as 
a serving maid but as a woman, as a being sover- 
eign to herself; the garments and ornaments she 
wore thus bespoke her. She sat there also— 
having been born of the travail of wandering races 
and the cross-purposes of wild generations, Tartar, 
Muscovite, Hebrew, gypsy—she sat there potent 
and fragrant with the mysterious charm of women 
of the East. 

On her heavy black hair about the delicate 
black eyebrows rested an Oriental cap or turban 
of yellow silk. Old earrings, like the moon curved 
against the evening sky, dangled from her ears. 
A shawl arabesqued with lights and shades of 
gold hung about her shoulders and fell to the 
ground on each side of her, so that its long fringes 
flowed as the sheen of waters over the gray, 
black winter twigs and leaves. Her arms and bust 
were roundly outlined under the softness of black 
velvet, except where the whiteness of satin was 
inlaid along the uncovered throat. Bright crimson 
was her skirt. Antique bracelets encircled the 
wrists, suggesting ancient chains of the wearer’s 
too willful freedom. In the dimple of the bare 
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throat, suspended by a thread of gold, hung a 
small jewel—its coveted place no doubt through 
the travail and cross-purposes of one woman 
after another now lying in far scattered, long- 
forgotten graves. 

Thus she had come to him, withdrawn in 
hostility from him, wearing her riches to hide her 
wound. 

Time and again, forgetful of duty, he started 
toward her, then, remembering, hurried back; 
time and again he implored her to tell him why 
she was angry. Only once did his pleading agitate 
her out of her implacable calm: she threw her 
hands backward over her shoulders and catching 
up the shawl, drew it forward more closely under 
her bare throat; the movement suggested the com- 
pleter covering of herself bodily away from his eyes. 

Then he ceased beseeching her to declare why 
she was offended. Then he ceased hastening 
toward her and, torn between love and duty, 
hastening back. Innocent to himself of having 
wronged her and not by anything in her imagina- 
tion to be made guilty, he confronted her across 
the open space as mute as she. When, persisting 
in silence, she drew from her pocket delicate 
needlework and began to embroider as if alone at 
a palace window in some moment of leisure, he, 
wrapping himself in silence, shifted his musket 
into position and began to pace to and fro as if 
alone on guard before the barracks-yard gates. 
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At this unforeseen roughness and obduracy 
the needlework after a long interval dropped to 
her lap. Was the new stubbornness in him a sign 
that since they were last together he had ceased 
yielding—now that she had yielded all; evidence 
that she had already lost ground in the nature 
where she had thought but to have won complete 
possession? 

The needlework dropped to her lap. She spoke 
first, not to be the longer affronted and humiliated 
by his flaunted rudeness: 

“Has Marta gone?” 

Her words crossed the space between them— 
low, sombre, bitter with irony, tremulous with 
suffering. 

He wheeled toward her, listening. 

“T did not wish to surprise Marta and you here— 
alone together.” 

His good-natured face cleared of its cloud. He 
smiled in a careless way. 

“What is it about Marta?” 

The air of innocence was to her a new baseness 
in him. 

“When you sent for me, did you not send for 
Marta also—since you must have us poe for 
your pleasure?” 

He laughed. 

“What is it about Marta? I did not send for 
Marta. What is this about my having you both?” 

She studied him with gathering scorn. 
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“Must you be told?” She lifted one hand, the 
fingers separated, and across the tips she counted 
with a finger of the other: 

“One day, two days, three days, after you 
were with me you had Marta in your arms, you 
were kissing Marta.” 

His face darkened. ‘““What enemy has made 
evil out of that?” 

“A loyal person to me!” 

“Tt was nothing.” 

“What was nothing?” 

“Putting my arms round Marta.” 

“Did you tell Marta it was nothing?” 

“Marta understood.” 

“Did Marta tell you she understood? She 
confided to me that you had made love to her!” 

He tossed his head and laughed outright with 
gay unconcern. The tuft of young leaves in his 
headgear rustled as in a light wind. | 

“Y had no desire to make love to Marta. It 
was the thought of you.” 

“Did you tell Marta it was the thought of me?” 

With each word she outwitted him. Within 
himself, if silent, he was well content. When he 
spoke he made trouble for himself. She pressed 
her advahtage. 

“Zubof found Marta and delivered your message 
to her. She brought it to me; and she, Marta— 
Marta, I tell you—laughed that you had sent for 
me to come and feed you here in the park. Amus- 
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ing yourself openly with me while you were in 
love with her! Exposing me to the danger, sac- 
rificing me!” 

“Kyra!” he called out in sternness, “I es 
you! You know I love you. Nothing could keep 
you from knowing.” 

She laughed in mockery. 

“TI fondle Zubof or Feodor or Sergei or Andriev 
or some other guardsman and come and swear 
it was my thought of you!” 

He could not match her in words but he remained 
uncontrite and unabashed. 

“Oh!” she cried, “it is because you are Russian.” 
She spoke as though she drew away from her own 
Russian birth and sought safer, higher ground in 
her other commingled races—Tartar, Hebrew, 
gypsy. “You are Russian, and the Russian always 
keeps fine words for whatever he does! He always 
looks innocent to himself! He betrays any virtue 
in the name of some other virtue and he betrays 
love in love’s own name—as you do now!” 

He answered slowly, looking round him at the 
woods of spring and up at the cleanness of the 
sky as though they—the forest and its stainless 
curtain—attested the rightness of his nature. 

“T did not make myself Russian and I do not 
know how I am made. Nor do I know why I feel 
as I feel and act as I act. But I do know that I love 
you, that I love no one else. And because I love 
you, I love more the young tree under which you 
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sit. I love more the violet I guard. I love more 
Her Imperial Majesty. I love more the guardsmen 
who are my friends. I love more boyhood mem- 
ories of myself and the memory of my father. I 
love passing strangers more. Because my love 
of you has made the world more lovable.” 

Not so could he have spoken, had he not been 
deeply moved, the things he strove to utter being 
his defence. Hitherto he had appeared weaponless 
against her words, which like skillful swords cut 
his own words to pieces one by one as fast as they 
issued, leaving him in her eyes a disarmed and 
false and sorry figure. Till, half angered by this 
so mordant desire of hers to demean and wrong 
him, he had found deeper voice to summon to his 
cause what lay beyond her attack—the nature of 
great love itself, his love: which, when it takes 
possession of a man, may so touch and soften and 
gladden him that those around are cast in a 
kindlier light and the world comes to have a new 
meaning and a new happiness. 

But the nature of great love itself, her love, 
said not so, not so, Other maids of the palace 
had not become more companionable to her but 
less; admirers among the guardsmen not more 
attractive but less. He, Leon, now that she had 
given herself wholly to him, virtue even, he, Leon, 
was everything and the rest of the world was not 
more lovable; the rest of the world was naught. 
As sometimes may be the nature of a woman’s 
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great love, which does not spread abroad as a 
new beauty upon the wide and tranquil sky but 
contracts into a solitary handbreadth of cloud 
where the flame is. 

She had hastened to the park not to picnic with 
him as a faithful sentry to a violet but to reproach 
him with his faithlessness to one who loved him 
and whose virtue he now had upon his conscience, 
as she had hurried along meantime asking herself: 
after the reproaches, what then? Give him up? 
No, pleaded her love, that could not, could not, be. 
Cling to him the same? No, repined her love, 
how could that ever be? Yet the one or the other 
do she must; and throughout those wavering hours 
helplessness to choose had held her back. 

Meantime through the evergreens she had 
watched him as he walked to and fro, seeing a 
lonely beauty of love on his face, hearing him call 
her name over and over to himself, softly, musi- 
cally. At one such moment, yielding to impulse, 
she had drawn the boughs apart, disclosing her 
presence. 

Now, as he essayed to show how his love of 
her stirred him in different ways to tenderness for 
others, she shook her head and she grew the whiter. 
When he ceased, she was ready to visit upon him 
the irreversible judgment of those dumb hours: 

“Promise to leave Marta alone. Make Marta 
understand that it was with her you trifled and 
that to me by love you are bound—to me only. 
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Promise no more play with Marta, nor with any 
other of the palace maids, nor with any other 
woman in the world. Now that I am yours, you 
are mine—you everything to me, I everything to 
you. Promise!” 

She bent far over toward him. Her hands under 
her shawl caught and held to one another as to 
hope—hope which was nigh despair. 

With no consenting sign, long his eyes rested 
on her; then, countenance as clear and voice as 
careless as ever, he answered her in quietness: 

“Made I those promises, I would break them 
if I ever wished to break them. I am what I am. 
Promises could not make me what I am not.” 

“You will not promise?” she asked, her voice 
almost unheard. 

“T will not promise,” he answered stoutly once 
and for all. 

She bent quickly over to her lap, burying her 
face out of his sight in her hands. He went on in 
his open-minded way: 

“A little thing happened here in the park this 
morning. A nurse came past with some children, 
I told the children of Her Imperial Majesty 
command. They wished to see the violet afd I 
took them by the hand and led them up to it. 
When I brought them back the nurse received me 
with a smile. I was standing close to her, and, 


with longing for you, I put my arms around her 
and kissed her.” 
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She lifted her face out of her hands and sat 
scrutinizing him as with freshly shocked, fully 
aroused intelligence and understanding: that even 
after sending for her, even while waiting for her— 
during those moments!—he had not desisted, he 
had indulged his amorous ways with yet another, 
the first woman in sight, a mere passer-by: in 
composure he now told her this. 

Old warm tender things went out of her face; 
he saw them go. New things came into it; he 
saw them come. 

“Had I reached here a little sooner I might have 
seen the nurse in your arms! I might actually 
have witnessed the familiar spectacle of your love 
—of me!” 

Her words made you think of light, dry flakes 
of snow. 

. He faltered, then persevered in finishing his 
story in candor to the last. 

“The nurse understood. As she walked away 
with the children she called back to me: ‘The 
embrace was not for me! You imagined I was 
some one else! You love!’” 

She threw back her head and laughed—laughed 
loud and horribly. Once before he had heard a 
woman laugh that way—only once in his lifetime. 
There had been a lynx hunt in the dead of winter 
and late that night, after the heavy feast and 
heavy drinking, one of the hunting party, a noble- 
man of wealth, had engaged his father to drive 
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to a distant camp of dancing gypsies. He had 
begged his father to take him along. The gypsies 
were asleep. By rich promises they were persuaded 
to dress, to serve wine, to dance. The dancing 
reached its climax with the coming out of the 
gypsy whom alone the nobleman had come to see. 
She was used to have drunken Russians throw 
their stuffed purses to her, throw jeweled rings. 
She danced to this one; he drew out his bag of 
gold mesh and tossed her a coin and rose to leave. 
She walked to where the coin had fallen, stood 
over it, threw back her head and laughed, and 
kicked the coin back at him. All the homeward 
drive that laughter had been in his ears—a wom- 
an’s laughter at a man, such laughter—and now 
he heard it again—laughter like it—horrible 
laughter at him. 

It was as if the barbaric woman, sitting under 
the green tree, had with the proud fierce instincts 
of her blood risen and kicked back at him the 
coin of his words—his price to her for having 
danced to him the dance of her youth, innocence, 
love. 


She did actually rise. She sprang up and as 
the shawl slipped from her shoulders, she threw 
it round them again and turned away—what more 
was there to hear or to say? Toward the footpath 
running to the palace she moved swiftly. Then 
from some fresh impulse which counted not con- 
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sequences but would wreak itself upon him for 
its brief moment, she returned and lingeringly 
reseated herself. She had assumed a manner as 
unconcerned as his own. 

“Another of those little things—your little 
things—happened in the park to-day. As I was 
on my way there, two soldiers stopped me. I 
told them I was looking for a young guardsman 
whom Her Imperial Majesty had placed as sentry 
to a violet. They laughed and one of them put his 
arms around me and kissed me, then the other 
took me away from him and put his arms around 
me and kissed me, and both asked me where the 
violet lived. I told them.” 

He halted violently in his sentry walk, his 
figure squared toward her, rigid. Into his face 
rushed his wounded respect for her; he reddened 
with some immeasurable, unutterable wrath of 
shame. Into his ears faintly from a distance 
began to pour the sounds of a universal tumult 
from his friendly forest, anger of its wild creatures 
who to themselves were always clean in their 
loves; they had heard her, all of them, wherever 
they were, and the whole forest was in an uproar. 

She feigned to play with the fringes of her shawl, 
letting them run between her fingers like golden 
waters, smilingly intent on them, amusing herself. 

Barely could he mutter in an undertone thick 
and husky his repudiation of her story: 

“That is not true. That did not happen.” 
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She continued, tossing upward the fringes of 
the shawl and catching them in her palms like 
yellow sands: 

“Did I .accept their caresses? Yes.—Was I 
offended by what they thought of me? No. 
Once I loved some one and gave myself to him. 
He took me, then in a day did not want me any 
more. Could the rest greatly matter to me? Not 
greatly. Did I much care who was second? Not 
I. Third? Not I. Shall I not some day belong to 
whomsoever I may meet?” 

He heard yet did not hear. He heeded but did 
not heed. He called out to her more loudly and 
commandingly by virtue of all that was true and 
steadfast in himself and by virtue of what was now 
his right to what was true and steadfast in her. 

“Tell me it is not true about those soldiers!” 

Up and up and up she tossed the fringes of her 
shawl, beginning to watch him keenly with a fine 
kindling triumph. 

“Some day I shall not have this,” she said, 
holding up a fold of the shawl, ‘“‘nor this,” she 
said, reaching down and lifting and letting go the 
bright new crimson skirt, “nor this,” smoothing 
the velvet on her arms, “‘nor these,” touching the 
bracelets on her wrists, “nor these,” touching the 
earrings in her ears, “nor this,” laying a finger on 
the jewel in the dimple in her throat. “In rags 
coarser and fewer the farther I go I'll travel my 
road—the road he set me in.” 
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Well he knew the road she painted. Beside 
himself and desperate in his hurt, he cried more 
imploringly: 

“Tell me it is not true about those soldiers!” 

She laughed and kept her glowing eyes on him 
as if she were even drawing nearer to him in desire. 

“What any longer have you to do with me and 
the soldiers I may like? In their arms hereafter. 
Never again in yours. You betrayed. They will 
understand. They will have their pleasure and 
pay my price—till I take theirs.” 

More agonizingly, he wailed as over something 
that had been loveliest to him and was being lost: 

“Say it is not true, Kyra! Tell me! Tell me! 
Tell me!” 

More brutally she struck him as in the face 
with her reply: 

“What have you to do with the soldiers who 
will love me in their honest way—an hour?” 

He had come halfway across the open glade 
toward her, oblivious of all else. As her reply 
smote him he wheeled sharply and walked back to 
his faithful place. From there he waved his arm 
in the direction of the palace. 

“Go!” he ordered. He drew himself up proudly, 
his musket in position, and resumed his sentry 
walk, alone henceforth with his duty to Her Im- 
perial Majesty. 

She had not expected this. Whatever effect, 
if any, she may have hoped for from her unplanned 
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words, she had not expected to be accosted as 
some coarse guardsman repulses a woman of the 
streets who is beneath his desire. 

As from an inconceivable blow she shrank 
behind the young tree: it did not cover her figure, 
it hid her face. 

Moments passed. He began to send uneasy 
glances in that direction. Distant strollers crossed 
the park. If nearer ones should pass and discover 
the situation! If Her Imperial Majesty should 
come again, as the officer had said, on her after- 
noon stroll! More moments went by and he 
stood silent and undecided. More, until hardly 
he restrained himself. More until he shouted: 

“Go on away!” 

She stepped out and advanced toward him with 
light feet. 

There are things within our natures so silent, 
so shy, so native to uninvaded places, that when 
along some unaccustomed path we come upon 
them unawares, though they are really there, yet 
they seem unreal. It had seemed unreal for Her 
Imperial Majesty, weighted with the cares of 
Empire and with the deeds and misdeeds of her 
own life, to pause that morning and turn her face 
away from her companions at sight of a wild flower. 
It had seemed more unreal in two Russian peasant 
soldiers to look into each other’s eyes in silence 
for a moment with thoughts of boyhood and of 
violets in the spring woods. It seemed most 
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unreal for her now to pause before him and make 
the request she made, putting constraint upon 
herself to address him much as though he were a 
Stranger: 

“T wish to see the flower a moment. Do not 
question why. May I pass?” 

He wheeled upon her: 

“You wish to see a violet! You!” 

His look and language were all that could mean 
ridicule and insult. He flung out his arm again 
toward the palace in dismissal of her. 

She uttered a low, wild cry, searching his features 
with dilated eyes. Pressing her hands to her 
head as under a heavier blow, she turned and ran 
from him. Yet several paces off she paused, hesi- 
tated, wavered, then came strangely back, asking 
strangely: 

“Give me the broken fir bough behind you—my 
emblem.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, “it is your emblem!”— 
he thinking of it as hanging at the end of the 
path of death. 

He strode to the evergreen and jerked off the 
dangling limb. The rustle of garments startled 
him and, turning, he saw her rushing toward the 
violet. He sprang toward her as with’ his own 
mournful death cry. He threw at her the bough 
of thorny fir, threw it into her face, at her eyes, 
to sting her, blind her, confuse and retard her for 
the briefest instant. 
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Her hand stretched downward toward the 
flower, her fingers were closing about the leaves. 
With a desperate lunge of his body, his arm thrust 
far forward, he drove the bayonet into her hand and 
pinioned it against the earth. Then he jerked the 
blade out of the flesh, and pushed her heavily away 
in horror of her treachery and her deadly purpose. 

“Would you have me shot?” 

Ashen pale, with trembling hand he wiped the 
crimson stain quickly from the bayonet-point and 
it glittered silvery again across his shoulder as he 
stood over her. 

She screamed with the agony of her pain. She 
screamed in the rage of her defeat and failure. 
She ran back to the tree and threw herself down 
behind it as in collapse from a swoon of her senses. 
Then he saw her violently tear strips of her under-_ 
garments and bind her wounded hand. Then she 
sprang lightly up and crept toward him. 

“Go back!” he shouted. “Stand back!” 

She came on. Her face looked gray and set and 
hard as stone. Her eyes measured him with calm 
triumph as powerless in her hands. 

But all at once a change swept over her. The 
poor little lovers’ quarrel was nothing, her wounded 
hand was nothing; with terror in her eyes at sight 
of something behind him, august and most dreaded 
and terrible, she caendien into what she was—a 
maid from the palace, caught here in the park in a 
rendezvous with a guardsman at his post of duty. 
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“Oh, Leon!” she cried piteously. “What will 
become of me? Her Imperial Majesty with her 
suite!” and she ran weakly toward him for tender 
protection. 

At those joyous words he faced about. While 
yet for the first bewildered instant his glance 
swept the empty landscape, she darted past him, 
tore away the violet and a handful of its leaves, 
caught up the broken fir branch, and with deer-like 
fleetness sped along the path toward the palace. 

Far she sped, then stopped and looked back. 
She held high and waved at him the flower; she 
held high and waved the broken bough, symbol 
of death as well as of victory. She came nearer 
and danced and waved them in wilder triumph 
over him. She came nearer, nearer, nearer. She 
_ came so near that across the space she raved at 
him: 

“T shall tell that you gave it to me—gave it!— 
gave! I shall tell Zubof and the guardsmen shall 
know. I shall tell Marta and the maids will know. 
I shall tell my Maid of Honor and Her Imperial 
Majesty shall know—that you gave her violet 
to one of the maids. If Her Imperial Majesty 
doubts, the violet will be brought to her in a vase 
for proof.” 

She came nearer. She came close and dinned 
her taunts into his brain. She came up closer. 
She looked into his face, into his eyes. 

Then she turned and fled, noiseless, from what 
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she had done. He stood there, to himself alone 
with Fate. 


He stirred after a while and cast his glance this 
way and that. 

A young tree stood opposite him; he did not 
know how it came to be there. His mind somehow 
moved toward it, taking his body along. He 
left his musket where he had let it drop. It wasn’t 
his musket; he didn’t have any musket. He 
didn’t have any post of duty. He didn’t have 
anything to guard. 

As he sat under the tree he remembered, it 
seemed to him, how one spring morning long ago 
he had first seen this tree waving its leaves in the 
sunshine and he had gone to it and pulled down a 
bough and broken off a tuft of leaves and had 
laughed and stuck it in his headgear. There had 
been a story he would tell when he was an old 
man: that when Catherine the Great sat on the 
throne of Russia, she had one morning found a 
violet in the park and had chosen him—/Aim out 
of all the guardsmen—to guard it for her. There 
wouldn’t be any old man; there wouldn’t be any 
story. He. took off his headgear and stared at it; 
what was the tuft of leaves doing, sticking there 
still? It wasn’t his headgear; he didn’t have any 
headgear. He didn’t have anything. He didn’t 
have anywhere to go. The world had closed on 
him: he was outside the gates. To-morrow—there 
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wouldn’t be any to-morrow, there would only be 
the part of to-morrow that ended with the flash 
of guns leveled at his eyes. 

He sat looking about him in the evening light. 


Blackness of the Russian night, soft purple- 
velvet canopy of its sky, sharp-pointed jets and 
spangles of its close-set stars; then cloud, no stars, 
a heavier pall of blackness below. 

On the stillness of the glade in the park, far in 
the night, the noise of slow footfalls upon twigs 
and leaves as of some creature light-footed and 
hesitant and timid as a hare—having somehow 
arrived through the darkness at the entrance to 
the glade and long pausing there to listen; then 
making its way a little distance and pausing to 
listen again. 

mlleont”’ 

After a while: 

“Are you here, Leon?” 

Presently the sounds of one down on hands and 
knees, the audible dragging of a woman’s skirts 
over the ground, the crawling this way and that 
in search of something or of some remembered 
spot; finally stillness. The voice once more: 

“Leon? I know you are here. I waited at the 
barracks-gate and you did not return there. I 
looked everywhere and I asked every one.” 

No sound of any movement anywhere. 

“Do not refuse to speak to me! Come, touch 
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them, count them—the leaves I snatched. They 
are scattered here, with their blossom, where they 
grew. It shall be known that ’twas I who plucked 
them—that you were not unfaithful. The wound 
in my hand will prove you were true.” 

The listening, the waiting, the pleading again 
more brokenly: 

“Come and put your arms around me! No 
soldier in the park this morning touched me: that 
did not happen. All I said to-day, all I did was 
but the madness of my sad heart. It is not true: I 
saw no soldiers.” 

Would nothing satisfy him, melt him, make 
him relent, bring him to her from where he was? 

Sounds of crawling again, more slowly, this way 
and that, a long time. A hand striking against 
an object hard and cold—the butt of a musket. 

“Then you are here, Leon! You are oe 

She slid her fingers swiftly along the bayonet, 
then jerked them violently away at what she 
touched. 

Then crawling again, faster now, the hands 
sweeping the air round and round, the fingers 
groping over the ground, till alongside the fir trees 
they touched a big coarse boot up on end. Two 
coarsely *booted feet under the low branches, 
leaves and twigs kicked all about. 

Two sentry feet—quiet. 
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DEXO_=AGHE spacious, beautiful old rooms 
§ were pleasantly crowded that eve- 
5 / ning,—it was a ball,—and Gridley’s 
( eee to Miss Locke had 

come about as a natural courtesy 
in a well-bred throng. He, with 
some one on his arm, had early encountered Miss 
Locke strolling on some one’s arm. The some 
one with him knew the some one with her; they 
paused to greet each other; the unacquainted 
were made acquainted; and the two couples, 
lightly disengaging themselves from the entangle- 
ment, moved in opposite directions across the 
ball-room. 

Brief though the meeting, Gridley bore away 
an impression of Miss Locke which began to take 
shape as an unaccountable memory of her. He 
had not been aware of the impression at the 
moment the impression was made, but he grew 
to be positively aware of the memory as moments 
passed, and it increasingly prodded him to take 
notice of its presence as a remarkable new-comer. 
Though, therefore, many delightful influences 
rained in upon Gridley from the shimmering 
pageantry of the rooms, and though he, with a 
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dexterity acquired by not a little experience, 
threaded his evening path—his evening stellar 
path, for he was something of a star—from one 
charming woman to another and received from 
each the response of a more or less friendly or 
hostile intelligence, he continued perforce to think 
of Miss Locke, preferred to think of Miss Locke. 

He did by and by what it was natural for him 
to do: he went back to the incident of the intro- 
duction and reviewed it in detail to discover what 
small thing had taken place and what small thing 
was the matter. As the reward of diligent search, 
he soon began to recover and rake in certain minute 
occurrences which were as definite as material 
happenings can possibly be and which absorbingly 
interested Gridley as he collected them one by 
one and finally surveyed the tiny rich collection. 
Small bits of rock, shaken and studied in the palm 
of his hand, could not have been more actual, more 
unmistakable, less destructible, than the curious 
particulars which he now held in his possession 
and which he now believed had made it impossible 
for him to forget Miss Locke. These were the 
particulars: 

When the two couples had met and while the 
acquaintance with him and the acquaintance with 
her greeted each other, during those few moments 
of his waiting and of her waiting, Miss Locke 
had put her hand to her temple with a gesture as 
if to brush back into place some disordered hair. 
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Soft, ravishing music suddenly sounded its in- 
vitation, and as he and she thus waited, she had 
executed on the floor with the toe of one of her 
white slippers a movement as of a young girl 
joyously impatient to be clasped and drawn away 
into the dance and its dreams, youth’s dreams, 
youth’s only. Finally, after he was presented 
and as the two couples started to separate, Miss 
Locke had acknowledged their meeting and their 
parting with a smile and a slightly suggested 
arching of her neck. 

That was all—all at least that any ordinary 
observer might have seen and remembered. 
Assuredly little enough, too little for second 
thought. But Gridley was far from being an 
ordinary observer in his highly trained, over- 
trained world of perceptions and sensations, and 
to Gridley it was not all. Not half. Not the be- 
ginning of what he had seen, now that he held 
the episode of the introduction before him as a 
vividly glowing picture and was going over the 
canvas searchingly inch by inch. Here, insisted 
Gridley, was what rendered those ordinary actions 
of Miss Locke extraordinary; here was what made 
those little things not little, those plain and simple 
things not plain and simple, but mysterious and 
haunting: 

When Miss Locke had put up her hand to her 
temple to brush back some fallen hair, there was 
no fallen hair on her temple to be brushed back. 
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The gesture, he now recollected, had attracted 
his attention at the instant because of there being 
no reason for the gesture. He had been led to 
notice, by this same superfluous gesture, that 
her hair was perfectly secure in its arrangement, 
what there was of it, and austerely lacking any- 
thing that might have to be looked out for, as a 
wayward, uncontrollable, superabundant tress. 
Next the action itself, the lifting of the hand to 
the brow: merely as a line of motion through 
the air it had been of marvelous delicacy, ease, 
grace, as effortless as a movement observed in a 
dream. But this very fact had led Gridley to 
perceive that the marvelously moving hand was 
not a light hand. It was a thick hand, a heavy 
hand, all too noticeably crowded into a perfectly 
shaped glove, so that the perfect glove had in an 
ugly way burst along one of its seams. Again 
Gridley reflected that this was the only reason he 
had noticed the gesture: no such gesture was 
natural to any such hand, to any such arm. As 
for the impatient toe, with its captivating move- 
ment on the ball-room floor, it was not the dancing 
toe of the dancing foot of a dancing person. 
Beyond a doubt Miss Locke was by preference 
not a dancing young woman; the impression she 
clearly made and obviously desired to make was 
that, if as but a mark of respect to her intellect, 
she held herself above dancing (rumors of that 
intellect had indeed outrun her while she was yet 
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on her way from college toward society). Finally, 
the attempted arching of the neck as the two 
_ groups had separated: the beauty of the gesture 
lay in the idea only, in the faultless intention. 
Nature had made no provision for any such 
achievement in point of fact. Miss Locke was 
décolleté; all too noticeably the arch was impos- 
sible: there was no architecture for arches. 

Thus, then, Gridley swept his field of vision 
clear of all fog of mystification. Everything was 
as clear as noonday now: he had been constrained 
to think of Miss Locke, and he continued to think 
of her, on account of a striking disconnection be- 
tween what she was and what she did, between 
herself and her mannerisms, affectations. The re- 
sult verged in slightest degree upon the spectacu- 
lar, the grotesque, the comic. Nature rejected the 
pose and invited the beholder to smile at the 
impostor. There took place within Gridley the 
faintest stirring of that vengeful scavenger mood 
which collects a mob to jeer at a bizarre character 
in the street. A little more of this, thought Grid- 
ley, just a little more of this, and some one might 
conceivably begin to follow Miss Locke around 
the ball-room, throwing things at her, as she 
deserved, for making herself ridiculous in a society 
where to be laughed at was capital offense and 
capital failure. 

With curiosity now fully aroused, Gridley 
further tried to recollect how Miss Locke was 
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gowned, but could not. Proof, he inferred, that 
she must have been gowned appropriately. But 
this very discretion in dress, again, this safety 
of good taste, only the more flauntingly defined 
the discovery that she was in part appareled in the 
wrong behavior. It was quite as if she wore 
borrowed jewels, the becoming jewels of another 
woman. For that other woman those jewels no 
doubt blazed as enviable brilliants indeed: for 
Miss Locke they were worse than paste; they 
were vulgar. 

It was still early in the evening as Gridley thus 
tore the obscure flower of his little misadventure 
to pieces in search of its curious seed. He had 
meantime been turning the pages of a sumptuous 
volume of etching prints in the rich, deep quiet 
library, having for the moment withdrawn himself 
from the other guests; and while he had thus 
destroyed he had also created. His mind, with 
strokes not unlike those of an etcher’s needle, 
fine and sharp and cold, had worked upon the 
hardly traceable human matter which had so 
strangely engrossed him. Having at last given 
characterization to it, he now triumphantly threw 
the plate away—that first faint mental etching 
of Miss Locke. And he closed the volume of 
prints and rejoined the other guests of the evening, 
amused and satisfied with what he had done. 

Several times during the evening he found 
himself face to face with Miss Locke. He avoided 
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looking at her. Why, he could not have declared, 
unless the introduction, with its distasteful dis- 
coveries, had left him becalmed as to any desire 
to know more. Whether Miss Locke looked at 
him, whether she felt any desire to know more of 
him, that is another story, perhaps a better story, 
on the other side of the wall—the woman’s side, 
where most warm, sunny stories bask since Na- 
ture has allotted to her the southern exposure 
of imagination, play, and joy. Possibly Gridley 
avoided looking, checked by a sense of delicacy 
not to analyze further; possibly he may not have 
looked, checked by a sense of decency that he had 
analyzed at all. 

One discovery he could not help making: Miss 
Locke was not a wall-flower—on the side of 
the southern exposure. She seemed to possess a 
serviceable mind wherewithal (the rumored in- 
tellect again). At intervals during the evening, 
quite enticingly, almost conspicuously, she strolled 
with some one or with some one else. He came 
upon her in a curtained embrasure in quiet control 
of two admirers; once he all but gasped at sight 
of a group in the appropriate library where she 
held the attention of three, actually of three men 
at a ball. Leading them, no doubt, through the 
mazes of some dance of the higher mind. Since 
women who came to balls, if they did not desire 
to dance with their feet, must needs dance with 
their fancies, fighting for places there as bare- 
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armed, begemmed, breathless encyclopedias. Miss 
Locke was a seated encyclopedia, and the alcove 
of studious gentlemen grouped about her were 
engaged in reading their encyclopedia without 
eye-strain and without the cost to themselves of 
buying a copy. And with comfortable expectations 
of the splendid supper ahead to revive them after 
their labors, added Gridley, keeping as always a 
practised eye upon the joys of supper himself. 

What with scant evidence Gridley assumed the 
drama of the evening to be, then, was this, that 
Miss Locke was freely borrowing and as far as 
possible transferring to herself the graces, the 
charms, the winning points, of another woman as 
the means of furthering her progress on the road 
to a husband. On the supposition that Miss 
Locke’s game really was this finding a husband 
by aid of borrowed plumes, Gridley believed he 
could have declared with proof in hand that she 
had set about. the game in dead earnest. And 
to her own deadly disadvantage, since the alien 
feathers, so cunningly stuck in, so uncunningly 
sticking out, could have had no other effect upon 
Love than to impel him to use his own wings not 
to fly nearer, but to fly away. 

A little thing happened late in the evening— 
one of Gridley’s characteristic little things. 

He was standing beside a mantel, with its 
mirror, and its shapely vases slenderly brimming 
with towering roses, smiling down upon and for 
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the most part merely listening to an elderly matron 
who was a great personage in their social world, 
one of its old lances that did not become rusty 
with age, but the brighter for valiant use in life’s 
long battle. 

She had chosen a seat where she could command 
a view of the ball-room, and where meantime she 
could have as a sheltering, palliative background 
to her extravagantly exposed figure some banked 
palms and flowers; for it was a canon of hers that 
a woman must never display her bare shoulders 
against a bare wall. Some enemy, probably feel- 
ing her own figure to be slandered and insulted 
by the canon, had whispered in revenge that while 
the canoness was thus mindful of not exposing her 
shoulders against a bare wall, she had not minded 
in years now modestly distant exposing them— 
when there was no exposure—to a bare arm! 

Toward Gridley, in view of her biblically ful- 
filled years, her attitude was what might be called 
a posthumous passion. He was handsome, gen- 
erously planned by nature, generously completed; 
sensible, but not alarmingly sensible, not so 
sensible as to keep one a little afraid of what 
he might say; and as she read the signs in him, 
when his hour of love came, it would be.a great 
hour, a true lover’s hour, which meant trouble 
for lover and loved. Meantime she watched his 
sentimental escapades in a coterie of women, his 
alternating indiscretions and repentances, with 
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the exhilaration of a cooled-off old sinner delighted 
by the heated downfalls of a beginner. 

She knew all that was to be known concerning 
any young girl before the coming out took place; 
and witty, wise, embittered, she allowed her wit, 
wisdom, bitterness, to spare none out of writhing 
experience that none spared her. Thus Gridley’s 
mind as he stood beside her that night met her 
mind sympathetically on the banks of that river 
which, like the fabled stream of the ancients, 
flows round and incloses the world—the river of 
ridicule, of which, if one fills and drinks his own 
cup, the waters are sweet; if he have to drink the 
cup filled and offered by another, the waters are 
bitter. 

Miss Locke strolled past. She may thus have 
strolled past once too often for the modesty meet 
in a débutante, or with too resolute an air of 
starting out to trample under foot the weeds of 
criticism sure to spring up in her fresh path, thus 
being most woundable through pretence that she 
could not be wounded. 

Gridley kept his face turned away from his 
companion. He suddenly felt some virtue within 
himself close the door upon his secret, lock it 
away from her. At the same time he was moved 
by curiosity to find out whether she had seen 
what he had seen, whether she knew. Weakly 
yielding to his curiosity, he looked down. She 
was looking up, and what Gridley beheld in her 
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eyes was two bubbling wells of amusement— 
amusement at Miss Locke, indulged, but not 
explained. The silence between them she inter- 
rupted with a tiny twinkle of laughter. It was as 
though she had rung a little front-door bell as a 
signal that life was still worth while, that she was 
at home, and ready for visitors. The noise of it 
caused Gridley to lock his own door more securely 
as if under oath to keep his secret. With what 
avail? His disguise was torn off, his door was 
unlocked, his oath had been melted away. 

“T see that you have been introduced.” 

“How?” exclaimed Gridley with quick feeling 
and not without some guilty color, for he still 
could blush. ‘How do you see that I have been 
introduced?” 

“By the impression she made upon you, of 
course.” 

“What impression? What impression?” 

“The impression that is revealed by your look.” 

“What look?” 

“Your look of determination not to share your 
confidence with me. Your very anxiety to conceal 
the very impression she made.” 

Gridley remained silent, but his companion 
took her parting shot, and womanwise she doubt- 
less meant that the parting shot should bring 
down the game. 

“They say she carried off the honors in higher 
mathematics. Some work among the stars, prob- 
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ably—learning from the firmament rather than 
later in the ball-room how one star differeth 
from another star in glory. She seems to have 
contracted from the heavenly bodies the unfortu- 
nate habit of orbits, roving restlessly round in 
space. Could it be Venus, do you suppose, with 
which she may have imagined that she has estab- 
lished some kind of planetary affinity? No, cer- 
tainly not Venus. No signs of the influence of 
Venus anywhere, neither of Venus in the sky 
nor of Venus on the ground. Saturn, probably. 
Yes, Saturn. She thinks she must shine with a 
ring around her—a ring of men.” 

The close of the evening found Gridley lounging, 
smoking, reading, in his carelessly splendid bache- 
lor rooms—Fortunatus at home—as he quieted 
down toward bedtime, which with him was always 
any time at all if only it came after everything 
else by which to amuse himself, he preferring to 
stay awake with Life rather than draw curtains 
against it for what was Nature’s dull void or 
sounding chamber of sleep. 

As one who half reads, half thinks of other 
thimgs, and comfortably smokes meanwhile, he 
was allowing his thoughts to wander from the 
book he held. They strayed back to the events 
of the evening and brought him again to the 
episode of Miss Locke. But often an occurrence, 
having dropped from consciousness as trivial, 
reappears, no longer trivial; and there must have 
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been for Gridley some full-grown significance, some 
ripeness of appeal, in this fresh presentment of the 
dangling apple of a woman’s game. He put his 
book aside, he ceased to smoke, he lay back in his 
chair with his eyes fixed on vacancy, as we say, 
when our eyes are fixed on something definitely 
not vacancy. 

A moment later he got up, crossed to his book- 
shelves, and took down a volume that he did not 
often reach for nowadays—Longfellow. As if to 
burnish memory, he turned to a poem and read 
these lines: 


And like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings. 


He replaced the book, threw himself on a couch, 
and began to smoke afresh. 

Some finer human instrument was flinging its 
music, some rarer woman was casting her influence, 
over Miss Locke. 

Miss Locke as the receiving mechanism could 
not remain unmoved under the sweep of those 
wonderful vibrations; she could not as a woman 
reproduce even a faint echo of the beauty thus 
wandering to her. But she had so fallen a victim 
to the spell of the music as to have yielded to the 
temptation to claim it as her own, to try to pass 
it off as her own, that human music of another! 

Who was the other woman? Whose head was it 
crowned and crowded with locks that did escape, 
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that did call for a natural repressive arranging 
movement of the hand to the brow? He had 
seen such lovely heads, sometimes when one of 
them was bared to the sky on a rolling green golf 
course, and a breeze blew a strand of the thick, 
lustrous hair across laughing eyes or laughing 
mouth. Whose arm was it that did describe 
through the air the effortless line of grace? He had 
watched such an arm, swimming beside it as it 
had thrust itself forward stroke by stroke under 
silvery blue water. Whose were the dancing feet, 
with the implied slender, yielding waist, consenting 
to be drawn away into the dance and its dreams? 
Feet that followed you hither and thither over the 
waxed floors and that you liked to think of as 
willing to follow you through the world, across 
rocks, into and out of thorns. Whose neck was it 
of softest purity of outline that did achieve the 
living arch as the intuitive language of its pride, 
its constancy, its innocence and delight? He had 
seen such a neck in ball-rooms, had seen them that 
very evening. 

The luxurious bachelor rooms were very quiet; 
moments passed. 

In what other particulars was Miss Locke 
equipped to imitate this extraordinary woman 
from whose spell she could not escape? Hardly 
in so brief an interval could she have brought 
into display all the borrowings she must have had 
at her command. If so much could be observed 
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in six minutes, how much might not be discovered 
in—six months? Imagine, if such a situation 
could be imagined—imagine a person making the 
acquaintance of Miss Locke and beginning to pass 
down the vista of a long series of visits to her— 
the secret Road of the Imitations—engaged in 
detaching from her one by one, visit after visit, 
each imitation as she freshly attached it to her- 
self; meantime collecting a small flower-basketful 
of those plucked and misplaced and dropping 
roses! 

Not exactly a creditable adventure for the 
doer of the deed, conceded Gridley. But Gridley 
boasted that Gridley’s world and Gridley himself 
were not unused to discreditable adventures, being 
carried on day and night, and leaving no public 
scars or public reproach unless they happened to 
leave a public scandal. The best of the adven- 
ture would be the audacious humor of it; the 
worst, a rather ungallant pursuit of the truth, the 
running down of a not very laudable feminine 
trait by which women sometimes secretly prey on 
one another. It could not impoverish Miss Locke 
of anything that was truly hers, and it would 
certainly enrich the adventurer as an observer of 
a gay, hard, strategic society, in which the gaiety 
and the softness parade at the front and the 
strategy and the hardness prepare far behind the 
dark, unwatched scenes. 

A tremendous experience it would be if, as the 
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unsuspected explorer moved down the hidden 
Road of the Imitations, he should some day come 
upon the unknown herself in Miss Locke’s com- 
pany, walking with her, riding or driving, at an 
art gallery, library, book-shop, at some social 
function; if he should instantly identify the un- 
known by virtue of the roseate paraphernalia of 
his mental basket. Imagine him waiving the cere- 
mony of an introduction and accosting her: “So 
you, then, are the veritable rose-bush at last! 
I recognize you by your own plucked and wilted 
blossoms. I now see how marvelously natural 
they are where they grow; heretofore I have only 
seen how marvelously artificial they were where 
they were worn.” 

Another experience more tremendous still for 
the adventurer: if when he had sufficiently filled 
his basket,—after all, a mere common market 
basket, since its contents were Miss Locke’s 
garnishings for a marketable marriage bargain,—if, 
having had enough of the adventure, he should 
brazenly call on Miss Locke, avow the whole 
story, prove the story by pouring out on the floor 
before her guilty eyes the contents of the basket, 
and coolly request her to cap the climax of the 
whole intrigue by herself directing his footsteps to 
the pilfered original! 

Gridley went to bed laughing. He did not as 
usual fall asleep at once. Before he slept, a thing 
happened to him—a better thing, natural enough. 
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The spirit of the evening, of the ball, of his later 
musings left him. It had become like the scraping 
of tense short strings scraped too long; like the 
insistent annoyance of a violin screaming its 
shallow gaiety into a tired-out ear, into a worn-out 
mood. The spirit of laughter was gone. 

Another mood followed, bringing relief and 
quietness—a long, low wave of drowsiness creeping 
toward him from Nature’s deeps, ocean of all our 
storms. With this burying wave of sleep, floating 
upon it as some tidal movement of the sea brings 
landward delicate filaments of a weed whose home 
is far out in the unknown, there drifted toward 
Gridley, drifted across his consciousness, a few 
faint, far echoes—echoes as of music, music as 
from the soul of an unknown, an unknown woman. 

They were very faint, they were very few, they 
were far off, but they were clear-sounding, touched 
with tenderness, touched with loftiness, touched 
with sacredness, touched with beauty. 

Gridley listened. And, still listening, Gridley 
slept. 


§ 2 
Several months had passed. Gridley, upon get- 
ting home to his rooms one night, snapped on 
the lights and walked hurriedly to the writing- 
table where his mail was always placed during his 
absence. A note from Miss Locke lay there, re- 
lieving his suspense; he tore it open. 
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That morning, to end a prolonged conflict with 
an intolerable situation, he had despatched a note 
to her with the request that she appoint an evening 
when she could be at home to him. And would 
she reserve for him, give up to him, the entire 
evening? He greatly wished to see her alone and 
he ventured to ask that they be not interrupted. 

Miss Locke wrote that she could be at home on 
a certain evening, naming it. She did not engage 
to be at home to him only, did not promise that 
other visitors should be turned away in order that 
the drawing-rooms and the evening might be_ 
placed at his entire disposal for such time as he 
chose to claim the evening and to remain in the 
house. She made no sign, allowed none to escape 
her, that a visit thus astonishingly urged aroused 
either protest or pleasure. 

As Gridley let the.note drop to the table from 
his hand and stood, disturbed and dissatisfied, 
looking down at it, he realized that the guarded 
chiseling of his must have directed the guarded 
chiseling of hers. Often during these grave days 
he had questioned whether his could be written at 
all; if at all, how written best. But no care or 
counse] of cunning or gift or grace of words could 
alter its essential character or divest it of a purport 
it did not intend. However framed, it continued 
to suggest that he would come on the evening 
asked for to ask for Miss Locke’s hand. She could 
not, the relation between them being what during 
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these several months it had become—she could 
not even glance through his extraordinary petition 
without having the chief, most sensitive brooding 
of a woman’s nature enforce the thought that a 
confession of love, a proposal of marriage, must 
have prompted such an exercise of privilege over 
her, have directed such an approach toward inti- 
macy with her. Was she by the faintest breath 
of warmth to encourage his coming? Hold out 
her arms to him at the first distant sign? 

But Gridley, continuing to stand there with his 
eyes on the note, was picturing the scene as it 
would actually take place: that after he had waited 
for Miss Locke to come down, she delaying through 
womanly misunderstanding of his visit, finding it 
embarrassing to come down at all, that when 
finally she did appear and hesitate a moment at 
the entrance to those austerely exclusive drawing- 
rooms, what awaited her would not be the confes- 
sion of a man’s love. It would be a long, intricate, 
amazing, wounding, humiliating, infuriating ex- 
planation of how she had succeeded in interesting 
him in another woman. Of how she, quite un- 
consciously of course, by profuse suggestions 
differing in sort, but marvelously blending in a 
single image, had all but created in imagination for 
him that woman’s very body, very spirit. So that, 
moved beyond himself in a way he could not 
explain, he was there at last to throw himself 
upon her generosity, sympathy, forgiveness, and 
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ask her to reveal the identity of this mysterious, 
magical, compelling stranger. After which, pre- 
sumably, he, Gridley, would bid unfortunate 
Miss Locke good evening, with the understanding 
that he would trouble her no further with his 
attentions! 

He turned from the writing-table and, unmind- 
ful of his movements, went over to a chair in which 
he was not used to sit. 

A long time he remained there, retraversing 
every step of his experience with Miss Locke and 
arranging how least offensively he could go over 
the stages of the story with Miss Locke herself; 
most absorbed meantime with what would happen 
when, he having finished his story, she would 
begin hers. For there, there in her story, there in 
her confession, waved the enchanted golden harvest 
of his winding road—the Road of the Imitations! 

A strange, a wonderful human road it had been! 

Gridley had not with cool calculation followed 
up his accidental acquaintance with Miss Locke. 
He might never have made more of the ephemeral 
little episode of the evening at the ball. Little 
episodes of woman’s ways were not new or few to 
him. He culled his pleasures from a garden of 
life where all the women of the garden were re- 
solved not to fall, but where a number were inclined 
to bend—bend toward experience of the world, 
bend toward knowledge of evil; where at times a 
number did bend variously and considerably, 
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and where Gridley had taken on successive in- 
creases of self-love through having on more than 
one occasion happily participated in the bending. 
An unattractive débutante, suddenly appearing 
on that daringly tested and rather surfeited scene, 
attempting to wear and wave to her advantage a 
few borrowed plumes appropriated from some hu- 
man enchantress operating elsewhere—no tempt- 
ress she where excitements and incitements beyond 
hers abounded and beckoned. 

But quite without design unless of those sightless 
forces which join or disjoin us along our herded 
human road as with the vision of unerring eyes, 
Gridley was again thrown into Miss Locke’s 
company on another evening closely following the 
first. What happened then, whether something 
that renewed with greater stress his experience 
with her at their former meeting, whatever it may 
have been, Gridley did not, when free to do so, 
quit the society of Miss Locke. He lingered. A 
few days later he called. The call was succeeded 
by another. Then followed a long series of visits, 
stretching over months and carrying Gridley rap- 
idly along until they had carried him far. Until 
he cried out that it was far enough, as far as he 
could stand it to go. For by this time Miss Locke 
had gradually led him to a point where a tanta- 
lizing, irresistible woman had become not only a 
reality, but a personality, just at arm’s-length, at 
the very finger-tips of discovery. 
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One night, with an ungovernable impulse to 
touch her, he had reached out and touched one of 
her gowns Miss Locke was wearing—an imitation, 
he felt sure. The beauty of the gown, its elegance, 
distinction, was beyond Miss Locke, so transcended 
her that it humiliated her, left her the plainer, the 
poorer, for being seen in it. One night he had 
taken from Miss Locke’s hand one of the unknown’s 
books, Miss Locke’s copy of some book the un- 
known loved. Miss Locke’s own books, as he 
had glanced at them, were of a different character, 
modern books, grave, intellectual, philosophical 
(the intellect again!), too weighty and too deep 
for him. This was an old romance of hapless 
young lovers, wandering on and on down the world 
through ages of human hearts. One night a 
faintest perfume as a violet’s covered up in leaves 
reached his sense from a handkerchief Miss Locke 
toyed with absurdly. Miss Locke’s handker- 
chiefs were not scented. One night Miss Locke 
with a sudden by-play of coquetry had seated 
herself at the piano—Miss Locke herself did not 
play—and had endeavored by slow, awkward 
movements over the keys to imitate those unseen, 
flying musical hands. One night at the moment of 
taking his leave he had caught from Miss Locke 
a phrase of hers, actually a fragment, a floating bar, 
of her lovely living speech. No such words were 
natural to Miss Locke. 

All the while he watched, he waited, he said not 
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a word; he went on with his visits more and more 
eagerly; he bided his time, believing that sooner or 
later secrets are found out, that things false are 
by the very honesty of nature’s laws forced toward 
a day of reckoning with the truth. 

She was there, the unknown, somewhere near 
Miss Locke. And Miss Locke was busily passing 
to and fro, as a bee whose abode is in one garden 
flies back and forth over the wall to an unseen 
garden blooming alongside where alone it can 
find what it covets to bring home. 

But as more time passed. Gridley, whose eyes 
had been vainly sweeping the actual horizon of 
his social world for the desired discovery, began to 
send his imagination toward that horizon just 
beyond into which the actual imperceptibly fades. 
What if he had failed to find the unknown woman 
for the reason that all this time she was lying ill, 
never to be well again? Led by Nature from the 
human scene just as she was preparing to step 
radiant upon it. Was Miss Locke borrowing 
beauty from this mournful abandoned store, as 
another, in another heartless way, might begin 
to use her very garments, knowing they would 
never again be worn by her? Or had she already 
passed beyond the envy of rivals, leaving only the 
memories of her envied ways for them to ransack? 
If dead, thought Gridley, if he should in time 
discover that she was dead, he felt that he would 
wish to go, none knowing, since none could under- 
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stand, to where she lay under the dark earth with 
closed eyes and marble breast and folded hands 
and dancing feet. Go there with something that 
no other woman had aroused in him and leave it 
there as something gone out of his life for the rest 
of it. 

Gridley shook himself free of such fancies during 
the day and in the crowd, when lunching at some 
one of his clubs, in the family box at the opera, 
at the theatre, on the polo-field, in court, in his 
father’s law-offices, where he was supposed to act 
as junior partner, able enough, but hardly hard- 
working. At such times he ridiculed himself for 
wandering away solitary into scenes made visible 
only by the dead and sterile moonlight of the 
imagination. He even asked himself whether it 
was beginning to be a matter of health with him— 
him, the healthiest. But at night, alone in his 
rooms, the thing came back. The dead and sterile 
moonlight of the imagination came back. It 
flooded his vision, flooded his windows, flooded 
the rooms. The fantasy! The enchantress! The 
beautiful unknown was there with him, a presence 
felt, a being not seen. He believed he knew the 
very outlines of her shape, the very texture of her 
mind, lter realm of taste, her gifts. He did not resist 
her. He began to wait for night to return, when she 
would return. And all that was best in Gridley’s 
nature began to assemble for those rapt, mystical 
hours as sinful feet stumble toward a sanctuary. 
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About this time there was another ball, a great 
one, of utmost splendor. All Gridley’s world 
was there, strangers from other cities. Late in the 
evening he was crossing the iridescent ball-room. 
He caught sight of that valiant old spirit who was 
to him the evil incarnation of many such scenes. 

She sat as usual where she could command a 
view of the rooms; she saw him, and she summoned 
him with a dried, thorny smile. Young men 
meant flattery to her if of their own accord they 
approached her in some ironic moment of theirs; 
they were flattery of an inferior kind even when 
she could tempt them to come. With their en- 
dangered virtues still looking out of their eyes, they 
were as life’s champagne, poured and waiting. And 
they brought back memories of years when for 
her poured champagne did not wait. 

But Gridley, without a smile, bowed and passed 
on. He was at the moment in no mood for old 
cynics. At no time did he approve of any but 
young cynics, such as himself for instance, such 
as the members of his particular set. For them 
cynicism was youth’s righteous indignation, its 
justifiable rudeness, its healthy, heavy, tramping 
role. He abhorred, despised old cynics, life’s 
fanged or fangless failures. Now of course old 
cynics are Nature’s repulsive testaments, to be 
read of young cynics if they choose; mirrors which 
line youth’s road, by looking into which youth 
may see its own changing, darkening, hardening 
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face. But when has youth cared to be warned in 
its course by the fate of others, or been willing to 
admit that the path it elects to follow can have 
only that path’s natural end? 

A moment later Gridley came back and sat 
beside the resplendent old ball-room philosopher: 
the wisdom of evil might avail him. 

She overlooked the slight of his not having come 
when invited. What else could she do? Forgive- 
ness is often merely our way of administering moral 
ether to an offense to which we would much prefer 
to deliver a blow. None of us might so often 
pardon were we not as often powerless to punish. 
She smoothed over a rough thing and opened 
upon him the banter of her favorite theme: 

“She is not here to-night, then?” 

“Who is not here?” 

“Whom you were looking for.” 

“Was I looking for any one?” 

“That was your expression. The expression of 
a man who declared that he was indifferent to 
every woman in the room on account of some one 
who was not here.” 

“Tt is true,” said Gridley, with frankness that 
he had not expected in himself. 

“But, I thought every one was here! Who 
can it be that is not? Do I know her?” 

“You may,” said Gridley, yielding to more 
frankness. “You may know her.” 

“Then who is she?”’ 
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“That I cannot tell you: I do not know.” 

“Not know! Looking for some one, missing 
some one, you do not know!” 

“Answer a plain question. Do women ever 
imitate one another?” 

“We do not originate ourselves, we women. 
We are all borrowed plumes. Do men imitate one 
another? Are men borrowed plumes?” 

“T am not interested in that—not at the moment. 
Not in the men’s side of the matter.” 

“You are not interested in the men’s side at the 
moment and you will never be interested. Our 
own weaknesses do not interest us. We prey 
upon those of others. Meantime they prey on 
ours. It is wolf all round—and fox.” 

“T am not interested now in the man’s side and 
I am not interested in the universal borrowing. 
What I am interested in is this: can a woman, 
aside from the general borrowing, so openly and 
persistently borrow from just one other woman that 
she can actually begin to suggest the appearance 
and the personality of that other woman—sug- 
gest her to a man by means of those borrowings?” 

“Why ask me? I am not a man. I only know 
as a woman that no woman ever has such an. 
intention—to cause herself to suggest. another 
woman to a man.” 

“Can a woman continue to reproduce the 
lovely little ways, traits, things of another woman 
until the man who sees them grows curious about 
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the woman to whom they belong? Until he 
begins to feel a natural desire to find out who that 
woman is? Can such a thing be imagined?” 

“Why ask whether it can be imagined since 
you have already imagined it?” 

“Can such a case actually occur?” 

“Anything can actually occur. Does a day 
pass without the incredible happening? Are we 
not constantly being called upon to believe the 
unbelievable in human nature?” 

“Can you imagine a man really beginning to 
look for the woman who is being imitated? Look 
for her among the acquaintances of the woman who 
is imitating her?” 

“Again, why ask, since you have already de- 
clared it? And in such dead and dreadful earnest!” 

“Can a man begin to dislike, begin to hate, 
begin to despise a woman who tries to capture a 
husband by such trickery?” 

“T am not interested in what a man dislikes or 
hates or despises. Usually he dislikes and hates 
and despises what reminds him disagreeably of 
himself or what is better than he is.” 

Gridley waved aside the attack with an indiffer- 
ent movement of his hand and pressed his own 
attack:, 

“And if a man should look and look and not 
find the imitated woman among the imitating 
woman’s acquaintances, could he at last ask the 
copying woman who it is she copies?” 
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“Could a man walk up to a woman in a ball- 
room and cut her across the face with a whip-lash?”’ 

‘Gridley started to rise. 

“That is what I am going to do,” he remarked 
pleasantly. 

She put out her hand with a touch on his forearm 
and pressed him down. 

“The lashed woman would be likely to answer! 
You would be left no wiser as to the woman you 
were looking for, but you would certainly know 
more about the woman you had insulted. Why 
not try a measure less extreme and perhaps more 
successful? If there is anything in all this, if you 
really know a woman who is imitating another 
woman and who has stirred your curiosity as to 
who the imitated woman is, why not give me the 
necessary clue and let me find out for you what- 
ever is to be found out?” 

Gridley recoiled from being led toward the 
sanctuary of the unknown by so dark-footed and 
lampless a guide. 

“No!” he said rudely. He started to rise again. 
She pressed him back again. 

“You think—but no matter what you think! 
I may not be—but no matter what I am! What I 
am you do not see. The good in me was driven 
far inward long ago. And it is there far inward 
that I live upon it. What matters it after a while 
to any of us how we appear? I’m going to tell 
you something; for you are young and I am old, 
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and the young blossom red with folly and the old 
blossom white with wisdom. The truth is you 
are cloyed, surfeited. Your nature has no chance 
to be hungry, to know the meaning of the poorest 
morsel of happiness to those who are half starved. 
Since there is nothing you actually need and want, 
there remains only what you can imagine and 
imagine you desire. I have known many such; 
I see them every day; you are one of them. 
You turn away from all you have toward some- 
thing you have not. What you have is faulty 
and disappoints; what you try to find is something 
faultless that will satisfy. But remember this 
until you are old enough to understand it; then 
there will be no longer any danger of your for- 
getting. Life is not the opposite banks of a river, 
a bank of the actual on which we stand and a 
distant opposite bank of the ideal to which we 
would often cross. Life is no such banks. Life is. 
the river itself, one river in which the actual and 
the ideal flow commingled. That river is our one 
voyage; its waters are our only cup. This is the 
flower of wisdom from an old bush. Learn to 
drain the cup of the commingled actual and ideal 
and to find the mixture—drinkable!” 

But it is the old who are concerned with life; 
the young care for even few of the living. The 
aged cynic spoke of what awaits all; the youthful 
cynic harkened to the lure of a solitary quest, 
the mystery of one woman. With scant courtesy 
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he turned away from his confiding mentor and 
her offering of seasoned wisdom. Yet the time 
approached when Gridley was to remember it with 
a terrible searing of his remembrance. 

For soon after this a tragedy drove him to the 
precipitate end of the whole affair with Miss 
Locke—the sudden death of his father. That 
brought changes. In so far as the lesser man 
could take the larger man’s place he must now 
step into that place as head of the law firm and 
head of the family, upholder of the family position, 
pride, prestige. The catastrophe, the devolved 
responsibility, shocked him out of levity, shocked 
him into gravity, shocked him into his senses, into 
his strength. But it was one further change, pro- 
foundest perhaps of all our human changes, that 
recorded the consummation of his bereavement. 
Gridley had boyishly loved his father, had still 
boyishly looked up to and depended upon him; 
and as often happens, new beauty disclosed itself 
in his nature when his father died and he began 
to remember him. 

Toward this finer change one thing, newly re- 
sponsive, yet not intrusive, made its way—the 
sympathy of Miss Locke. Her message reached 
Gridley one night in his rooms. No other message 
he had received quite so touched him with the 
delicate rightness of it. But he sprang to his feet 
and bitterly cursed himself for the revolting sus- 
picion that even Miss Locke’s condolence was a 
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grace learned from another, and thus a stratagem, 
a subterfuge, a pose. Not even his honest grief 
escaped her game! For Gridley had by this time 
formed such a habit of interpreting everything 
Miss Locke did that the habit, as a habit will, 
began to cut him with its sharpest blades. 

Then, wholly unforeseen, the climax of his re- 
lations with her followed next morning. 

He had dropped in at a book-shop to get a work 
his father had often urged him to read, as he 
happened to remember, and he had found it, but 
lingered a moment, browsing along the shelves. 
Farther away in the soft day-shadow of the great 
domed shop some one else searched the shelves. 
Just as he noticed the figure, it turned toward him; 
it was Miss Locke. She came forward, gave him 
her hand, and without a word went out into the 
street. But in that moment something had reached 
Gridley more disturbing than anything within 
his experience of her. Not a mannerism this time, 
nor piece of affectation. Gridley, saddened and 
softened as he was by his loss, felt sympathy 
sweep over him with what had passed. Why, he 
could not have said, unless it originated in a 
matter recently occurring in his profession. 

Not long before, a case in court which he was 
handling with his father had required him to visit 
in a prison the ward of prisoners for life. As he 
had groped along a hallway, at a small barred 
aperture through the rough stones, the only win- 
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dow through which eyes within might look out, 
at this empty square a face showed itself, a prisoner 
in revolt against its sentence and its cell. Be it 
said to Gridley’s credit that he had responded to 
the appeal of that face. He had made inquiries. 
He had fought the case back into the courts for 
retrial; he had fought it through the courts and had 
won the condemned’s release. 

A face at a prison window—strangely enough 
it was that Gridley thought of as he caught the 
look in Miss Locke’s eyes. 

This was the final force in the current of events 
which swept Gridley finally away. And this was 
the final thing Gridley thought of as he sat there 
late that night, going over from the beginning all 
that had taken place between them. He got up 
and walked over to where Miss Locke’s note lay 
and read it again. 

Loss of his father had not brought him any loss 
of vanity; rather, fresh access of self-complacency 
and self-importance. It inflated him at the mo- 
ment. 

“There will be no interruption,” he said. “If 
other visitors come, she will see to it that they 
are turned away. I shall have the whole evening 
in which to tell her the whole story.” 

Sudden joyous emotion surged through him. 
He had felt this emotion’ repeatedly since his 
father’s death, which had left him independent; 
for his father had never intrusted Gridley with a 
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fortune, and it was this fact that had kept marriage 
as something beautiful, wavering on an Elysian 
landscape before him. Gridley i in truth represented 
all that ancestors could do for him, nearly every- 
thing that he had never done for himself. 

Joyous emotion surged through him: the May 
of life was in full leaf and flower all round him, 
and into the lusty beauty of that May he, as ra of 
it, would marry! 


3 


Gridley sat waiting for Miss Locke to come 
down. The great silent house seemed to admonish 
him that it also waited, waited for its fulfilling 
event, Miss Locke’s inevitable nuptials—some 
time. Always the drawing-rooms had wrought 
upon him this impression of being a stage arranged 
by the inexorable love of parents for the faltering 
drama of a child. 

No mere splendid house could have thrown 
Gridley into a state of wonderment, even of faint 
surprise. He had been born in one; hardly through- 
out his life had he wasted life in any others. But 
none other he knew so mirrored one still purpose. 
Rare, beautiful things—some canvas or bronze, 
some lamp or book or ivory or drapery or vase or 
chair or couch or rug, which travel in older lands 
could reach, search discover, heart desire, wealth 
obtain—had been brought together as blended 
servitors of one idea, one expectation, one hope— 
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that awaited bridal which the unprolific years had 
alone apportioned to proud, disappointed parents. 
Even the walls and floors and ceilings, even the 
silken and satin coverings and draperies, sepa- 
rately had the shades and together created the 
harmonies most favorable to Miss Locke. The 
very arrangement of the lights above and around 
was adapted to her advantage, however she might 
enter, wherever she might move or sit or stand— 
the heiress, the disappointment, the only child. 

Never as on this night had Gridley so felt the 
whole meaning of the cautious and wondrous 
scene, remorseful as he was at forethought of the 
nearing ordeal: that here, in Miss Locke’s own 
home and all but in the presence of her father and 
mother, here on this devoted stage of her life’s 
precarious chances, he was about to pluck off the 
lovely tissue of disguise and adornment with which 
she was trying to eke out her difficult rdle, and, 
holding this up as an exquisite borrowed garment, 
all but demand that she give to him the name of 
the woman to whom it solely belonged. In 
brutality of truth he was about to ask that human 
nature stand forth nakedly truthful, convict 
itself of a course of deception, and take the con- 
sequences. With good reason he felt that the 
guarded place bade him beware, that every well 
wrought, well considered thing warned him to 
leave without a word. 
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the sleeve to draw him hurriedly away: that as 
night after night he had caught a glimpse of Miss 
Locke when at a turn of the stairway she crossed 
an opening between lovely draperies, he had been 
touched by her evident consciousness that she was 
not slight, not graceful, not attractive in feature 
or in person, and that in a terrible way the stair- 
case which supported her surpassed her. Most 
movingly she stirred this feeling when she entered 
the drawing-rooms, with their softly concealing, 
softly revealing lights, in sensitive dread lest it 
be remarked and commented on that she did not 
quite come up to the expectations of the splendid 
scene, failed to meet the demands of the furniture. 
As a piece of nature she to herself fell short of the 
enterprise and handiwork of the architects and 
builders of the house, of its masons and plasterers, 
of the designers of couches and the weavers of 
rugs, of the potters with their poor clay. The 
treasures of the place were her trifles; they had 
been brought together from many lands for her 
enjoyment and advancement: but as she stood 
among them, they mutely discredited and repu- 
diated her as the one thing in the rooms that was 
least a masterpiece. 

Gridley was aroused from his reflections by 
the quiet passing of a servant toward the front 
doors. Twice he had thus passed and repassed: 
Miss Locke was excusing herself to other callers. 
It was true, then, that she had given up to him the 
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whole evening. And Miss Locke, Gridley reflected, 
had many suitors. 

Meantime she did not come down. Did she 
keep him waiting to remind him that he had taken 
a liberty? Was delay due to her feeling that to 
have come quickly would have been too quickly? 

With no other motive than to dull the edge of 
waiting, he opened one of Miss Locke’s books. 
His eye fell upon what he had not seen in any of 
them hitherto—a book-plate. Miss Locke’s life 
was unfolding, and this was a fresh flowering 
point of her nature, one more true sign of how it 

ew. 

The plate suggested one of Turner’s Italian 
scenes, with their far, soft, mystical beauty— 
beauty dreamed of. A group was seated on the 
turf at an open glade by the edge of a stately forest. 
One, a manly youth, held a musical pipe to his 
lips. Out in front of him a young girl danced 
barefoot. She danced for them all, but mainly 
she danced to him. The soft wind blew about 
her head abundant, unmanageable tresses—tresses 
which called for an arranging movement of the 
hand to the brow. One arm curved downward, 
with the palm of the hand at rest upon the slender 
waist. The other arm was bent upward, with 
the fingers of the hand between the open pages of 
a loved book. A springing foot seemed hardly to 
touch the ground. Her neck was arched over 
to the youth who played. There she was! There 
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she danced! Grace, joy, youth, love, flesh, spirit, 
passion, imagination, ecstasy! 

Gridley’s gaze rested upon her spellbound. He 
seemed entering upon some true path of discovery. 
Memories passed gropingly along the avenues of 
his brain. The flock of lovely little things which 
he had captured and cherished as belonging to the 
unknown—the whole flock of them grew agitated, 
and one by one began to fly to and settle upon 
the figure of the girl in the book-plate, as being at 
home with her, as being herself. Then—Miss 
Locke was coming! 

She hesitated on the staircase as with last 
irresolution, as with uncertainty of what was 
about to happen; afterward she came on down very 
slowly. When she passed under the arch of the 
drawing-room she sent her glance to Gridley’s 
face to discover why he was there, why he had 
come. Whatever else she discerned, this must 
have been convincing, that in what he had so 
carefully arranged to unfold to her, love of her 
had no part. Visibly, unmistakably, he was 
moved, deeply moved; but visibly, unmistak- 
nh it was not love of her that deeply moved 

im. 

This discovery, however else it may have 
affected her, made her own course clear, and 
instantly she justified herself as belonging to the 
sex which can sink everything else in the need to 
conceal. Composedly, unaffectedly, never more 
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simply herself, Miss Locke advanced in the softly 
concealing, softly revealing light, and greeted 
Gridley with exactly what would have been his 
due had no unusual circumstances cloaked his 
visit. From having been placed at a disadvantage 
by him, she reversed their relation and brought 
the disadvantage to lie against him. Her attitude 
made his own the more grossly at fault; and since 
he was of the sex which conceals less well even if 
it tries, and since he did not now wish even to try, 
he let himself be carried forward to unmask at 
once the meaning of the evening. 

But Gridley did not begin rudely. The kindness 
of his nature—and there was kindness in it—had 
never showed more in evidence, more in action. 
Nor did he begin crudely, either; for he had a ~ 
mastery of manner, as he had lifelong acquaintance 
with the resources and safeguards of good form. 
Nevertheless, no consideration for Miss Locke 
could abate the fact that she was to receive no 
consideration whatsoever; all the other courtesies 
were convened only to discover that the chief of 
their sisterhood was absent. 

Few words had passed between them before 
Gridley broached his theme: 

“The request in my note was unusual. It was 
unwarranted. If I might explain—justify—” He 
broke off abruptly, then as abruptly went on: 
“There was something I have never understood, 
that I wished to understand, that I had to under- 
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stand. And I had to ask.” He looked at Miss 
Locke with questions banked in his eyes. 

Miss Locke sat waiting something more definite 
as her expectation, more adequate as her due. 

“T feel most deeply about it; more deeply, 
perhaps, than I can make it felt by any one else.” 

There was no response that Miss Locke desired 
to make. 

“But not for the world would I have it cause 
you any unhappiness!” cried Gridley, faltering. 

Miss Locke bent her head slightly toward Grid- 
ley. So a spectator might strain to descry what 
is afoot in a strange field. Her manner suggested 
also that she did not quite look to Gridley as the 
keeper of her happiness, the dispenser of it. Nor 
did her manner withhold the reminder that she 
relied upon Gridley to observe the restraints of 
good breeding. Both of them had inherited good 
breeding, had been trained in good breeding, had 
always taken good breeding for granted; was it 
to remain in force this evening? 

Gridley smarted under the implications of her 
demeanor and deportment. He was beginning to 
resent Miss Locke’s donning an impenetrable 
armor of virtue. The virtuousness of her manner 
was somewhat in excess, he thought, of the virtue 
of her double réle. 

“T felt obliged to ask you some questions,” 
he exclaimed bluntly, and once more the questions 
were plainly banked in Gridley’s eyes. 
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But again Gridley’s resolution lost itself in 
silence, until finally Miss Locke drew his attention 
to his provocative words. 

“You felt obliged to ask me questions?” 

In effect Miss Locke returned Gridley’s words 
to him as among the curiosities of the incredible 
to her. 

“Not idle questions; not of curiosity. Questions 
to get at the truth of the matter.” 

Once more it devolved upon Miss Locke to 
bring Gridley to a realization of his untenable 
position. 

“Could you make your meaning no clearer?” 

“T can make my meaning perfectly clear, if I 
may.” 

“Do, certainly,” said Miss Locke. 

“Shall I go ahead, then, and speak with candor?” 

“Ts not candor best with any subject? Is not 
candor at all times indispensable?” 

“Then I will be candid,” exclaimed Gridley. 
For a moment longer he hesitated, then began: 
“Do you remember these lines of Longfellow’s: 


‘And like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings.’ 


Do you know those lines?” 

“T did not know the lines.” 

“The evening I was introduced to you some- 
thing occurred that recalled those lines to me. 
Something like just that—like a musical instru- 
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ment throwing its vibrations upon another musical 
instrument. Shall I tell you exactly what? It 
was the influence which another woman, some 
wonderful woman, was exerting over you. Shall 
I say just how I caught the vibrations of that 
unseen instrument, how I received the suggestions 
of that unknown woman? In this way: I no- 
ticed a slight movement of your hand and arm. 
The movement was not natural to you. It was 
like the echo of another hand, like the echo of 
another arm. I noticed a movement of your foot 
which suggested another woman’s foot. A move- 
ment which suggested her head of hair. Another 
which suggested her arching neck. That very 
first night, I say, I caught from you a few echoes, 
faint and far, of human music which was falling 
upon you; caught suggestions of the form and 
spirit of another woman. To me you reéchoed 
that woman, you repeated her, imitated her, copied 
her! That was the beginning—the beginning of 
all that has taken place since. And in all that 
has taken place since you have been doing the 
same thing—copying that woman.” 

The shaft had been shot, if it was a shaft; the 
wound had been made, if there was to be a wound. 

For a little while Miss Locke sat quite still 
and quite without response. One change in her 
was observable: she began to look at Gridley as 
though seeing him for what she had never seen him 


before. And something like a light of under- 
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standing began to reach her, to shine within her, 
to break all about her. In that light Miss Locke 
sat revealed as unrebuked and unwounded. To 
deepen, if possible, the mystery, she did one 
thing that Gridley could not have imagined; she 
rose quietly from her seat and came and sat nearer 
him, quite near. As though the subject he un- 
raveled, so far from offending her, causing her to 
leave the rooms, fascinated her and drew her to- 
ward him. And she now awaited Gridley’s dis- 
closures above self-reproach, his reproach, any 
one’s reproach. 

To Gridley, whatever else this meant, it brought 
assurance that he could proceed with less re- 
-luctance; if he could go so far without giving 
mortal offense, he could continue unembarrassed 
to the end. 

“That night, then, I got the idea that a woman 
was throwing upon you the charm and spell of 
her intense and lovely spirit. During all these 
months of our acquaintance that is what I have 
felt more and more. While the echoes have been 
falling upon you from her, they have been falling 
upon me from you. You yielded to her influence; 
it captivated you, -it captured you. Now I have 
yielded to her influence; it has cavtivated me, it 
has captured me.” 

Gridley waited persistently for some demon- 
stration from Miss Locke. Miss Locke interposed 
at length a question: 
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“These echoes—suggestions!—imitations as you 
thought them—what were others?” She inquired 
as curious to hear the whole truth and not afraid. 

“One night a book of hers, unlike your books; 
one night a handkerchief, not yours; one night a 
gown wonderfully beautiful, not such as you wear; 
one night a suggestion of a gift of music, the gift 
she must have; one night a fragment of her speech, 
her very words; one night—” Gridley went on 
recounting, and broke off without finishing. 

Miss Locke made one comment as addressed to 
herself: 

“There must have been others; many which 
escaped even your eye, your count, your note- 
book. What were they all, I wonder. But 

“At first I felt only the slightest curiosity. Then 
these little things, all leading to the same lovely 
person, began to interest me more. I might as 
well say that my interest grew deeper. I confess 
that I even began to look for the woman herself, 
to expect some day to identify her among your 
acquaintances, to see her somewhere in your 
company. As time passed, I even began to ask 
myself questions: whether she was lying hopelessly 
ill somewhere; even to ask myself whether she 
had passed away, leaving such memories of her- 
self—such memories!” 

Silence fell as they looked at each other. Miss 
Locke’s next question was barely audible: 

“And you are here to-night ii 
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“Hoping you will tell me she is alive! And to 
ask you to tell me who she is!” 

Gridley cried out as one near a joyous goal. 

“And this is the sole reason you have been 
coming here? The only motive in everything?” 

“To find out more about her, if possible.” 

“And if you find out to-night, as you hope, who 
she is, aS you imagine, you would not come here 
any more—was that to be the triumph of your 

lan?” 

Gridley let silence answer. Silence answered. 

““All this time she has, as you think, been 
exerting some higher influence over you? Re- 
vealing to you what was best in yourself? Drawing 
you toward herself?” 

“All that is best in me has moved toward her.” 

“While my influence, if there has been any 
influence—my influence has been ” 

Gridley let silence speak. 

“You have believed I was taking advantage of 
some acquaintance? Or of some friend? Possibly 
of another who was ill? Even of some one who 
was dead? Meantime all I asked was not to be 
found out—too soon?” 

Gridley’s eyes met Miss Locke’s with full agree- 

ment. 
“Yes, you thought all this. Did you think the 
note I sent after the death of your father—did you 
think that one of my affectations—hypocrisies? 
Did you?” 
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Candor, a happy virtue when at ease, can be a 
tortured virtue in its shame. 

“T thought that.” 

Miss Locke bowed in appreciation of truthful- 
ness. 

The conversation went forward with inexorable 
directness: 

“Tf you really knew this woman whom you 
have imagined generously and nobly, you believe 
she would win your love?” 

Gridley’s heart was in his avowal: 

“T believe that! I have believed that! I do 
believe that!” 

““As far as may be, she has won your love al- 
ready?” 

“As far as may be! 

“And did you believe you would win her love?” 

“T hoped! I hope!” 

“Why did you hope? Why do you hope?” 

Gridley could not say. 

“Your marriage with her would be an ideal 
marriage? You would enter upon an ideal life?” 

“T have believed it!” cried Gridley out of his 
deepest. 

“T think,” said Miss Locke after an interval, 
“theres little more you can say to me: this must 
be the end of our story.” 

“It is the end of my story!” Gridley cried 
warningly, implying that he demanded hers. 

“Then,” said Miss Locke, with hesitation, but 
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with decision, “I shall have to tell you about the 
unknown.” 

Rising hurriedly, she walked away from Grid- 
ey. 

Miss Locke walked slowly to the end of the 
rooms. Slowly, she came back, passing before 
him without regard to his presence. She traversed 
the whole length of the rooms again; then turning, 
she came toward Gridley, her eyes resting on him. 

Often our deepest emotions take the form of 
drama. The actions they originate, the language 
they employ, are the words and gestures of a 
stage. And we tread that stage, break our silences 
and voice our tragedies chiefly in order that they 
may reach and touch our own ear. That others 
should behold us and heed us is of less moment 
than that we should approve our own part in the 
play, bear witness to our own cause, and be moved 
by the spectacle of how life has entangled us, 
misjudged us, misused us. 

As Miss Locke came toward Gridley, she was 
not the same Miss Locke. It was the same Miss 
Locke; she was not the same woman. It was the 
same woman, but she was a woman whom the 
experience of the evening had transformed. The 
drawing-rooms of her home had at last, indeed, 
become the stage of her life; the drama had begun 
with a profound shock to her; and she, the actor 
for whom the scene had been planned and long 
had waited, was to speak the opening lines in 
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response to the most wounding of all womanly 
humiliations. 

She chose a seat at some distance from him 
where fell the shadows of near draperies. There 
the lights of the rooms lay most muffled and low; 
she seemed most inaccessible, most withdrawn. 
When she began to speak out of the shadows, her 
words were as old familiar words, long grouped 
together in the mind and each tested often as 
being true there. But startlingly they fell upon 
the hush, for always what is private and hidden 
within us sounds remote and alien across the air. 
Slowly, quietly, Miss Locke began: 

““Each of us,” she said, “cherishes some inner 
vision of the Elysian Fields with a chosen one, 
and you, Gridley, have had your vision. Men 
keep for themselves this thought of an ideal 
woman; women desire to bestow themselves upon 
the ideal man. When men judge the women they 
know by this woman whom they have never 
known, the women they know may disappoint 
and offend them. When women try the men to 
whom they are bound or are about to bind them- 
selves by a hero who has never bound them, but by 
whom they would like to be bound, often there is 
sore lack for them; they may be broken women. 
This distant light of the Elysian Fields falls on 
every actual hearthstone. Many a time it puts 
out the patient, kindly, warming flame kindled 
there, leaving the two who sit there to look only 
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at the Fields and the ashes. For the ideal, whether 
of man or woman, is a terrible judge to be judged 
by all one’s life in all one’s ways: its judgments 
feel no pity, they show no mercy, and they never 
cease. Still, if the actual fails, there is always the 
ideal to believe in; and there is a happiness for 
us not only in the things we may have, but in the 
things that remain forever beyond us. 

“You have had your vision of the Elysian 
Fields. The vision most invited you when you 
most invited the vision—at a time in your life 
when no woman you knew answered to your 
ideal of woman. You looked out upon the actual 
scene, looked over it, then looked away; and it is 
when one looks away from things as they are that 
one sees Elysium. 

““As you looked, with nothing else before your 
eyes, certain little things waved and wavered 
before you. You noticed those little things, you 
were attracted by them. You believed they were 
imitations of that most human land, signals of a 
finer being who was there. It was I who waved 
these things before you, and you thought I must 
have seen this wonderful unknown. I had felt and 
fallen under her influence, I was imitating her for 
my selfish purposes, out of my need. You planned, 
through watching my faults, to discover her of 
the perfections. If you could not discover without 
inquiring of me, then you would inquire. It is 
thus that I now understand all of your visits to 
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me—your little kindnesses, your smiles, the light 
in your eyes, the pressure of your hand, your 
whole calculation. And it is thus that I under- 
stand your coming to-night: you are here to ask 
me to guide you to the woman on the Elysian 
Fields, then to dismiss your guide.” 

Miss Locke completed in her way the story of 
their relationship. She waited to have Gridley 
disavow it if he wished, if he could. But Gridley 
made no response, had none he could make. Nor 
from the beginning to the end of Miss Locke’s 
story did he speak or move or take his eyes from 
her face while his own face was convulsed by his 
emotions. 

“T cannot guide you further,” continued Miss 
Locke with a quietness of life. “You have reached 
the end of the road.” 

After a long pause, suddenly bending forward 
out of the shadows, she added with all the meaning 
she could put into her words: 

“T am the woman you have been seeking.” 

She waited for him to grasp the intangible, 
the elusive truth. Perceiving that he did not do 
this, she repeated certain of his own words to 
him: 

“Tf, ’as you say, an influence has fallen upon 
you as from an unseen instrument, I am the unseen 
instrument. If all that is best in your nature has 
moved toward another, I am that other.” 


The hush of the rooms deepened. Miss Locke 
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finally cried out to Gridley in despair of his under- 
standing: 

“The little things that have waved and wavered 
before you, that you have noticed and gathered up 
and loved, they do make a woman! They do 
make an unknown! But they make me—me, that 
unknown!” 

The long silence of the rooms! 

When next she spoke, it was once more with a 
quietness of the unalterable: 

“Oh, listen, if you can even a little understand! 

“Those who are most fortunate in life, those 
who are most happy, are blinded. Your good 
fortune has blinded you. While you have looked 
on ahead, as many of us do, at visions of things 
which were to make you more fortunate and hap- 
pier still, you have never, as most of us must, 
turned and looked backward. Backward at the 
road of the past. At the one unknown human road 
down which we have all come and along which we 
all move together. You have never observed what 
crowds that road so thickly—the houses of the 
past, the countless ancestral shapes which follow 
the living down the road, age after age, never 
stopping. Old human dwellings, inhabited and 
used up time and again, generation after genera- 
tion. Lived in, and worn out, and returned to the 
earth as its dust, yet constantly regathering that 
dust and rebuilding it about the unborn. Old 
bodies that follow down the road, and whenever 
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and wherever the living make their only start, 
creep around them and inclose them. Hold them 
fast. Bend them and shape them to the service 
of the dead—the dead who died when the earth 
was a ruder earth and the world a darker world. 
Backs and shoulders still broadened under loads 
dropped ages ago. Jaws of primitive habit. 
Hands and feet coarsened by exposure and toil 
which ended in lost times. Eyes that looked out 
with apathy and hopelessness or with fear and 
helplessness upon the world. Now still heavy and 
expressionless, still frightened, in our world of 
safety and victory and joy. Hair sparse and white 
that was blown away through the winters of a 
thousand lives, returning to the heads of children 
as though it must come back with every spring. 

“You have never seen this, never thought of it! 
You could afford to forget; you have been ade- 
quately and splendidly bodied. It is they, the 
grievously, wrongfully housed, who can see the 
road which has reached them and realize what has 
come along; who, loving all that is lovely, find 
themselves imprisoned in the unlovable. So that 
all they can do is to give others some few vain 
signals of where they are and of what they are; 
who myst utter themselves somehow within their 
walls! Who know that they will never be known.” 

Life crowded into the silent rooms. © 

“T do not remember how long ago it was—I 
was a child—when I began to form some true 
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image of myself. Began to build about myself 
the house that I should have liked to live in, that 
would have denoted me fairly.” Miss Locke 
glanced at a table on which some books were 
strewn. “I have made only now an outer picture of 
the inner picture. I have placed it at the entrance 
to my world of books. I have said, ‘All ye who 
enter here—this world of visions and dreams— 
think of me as I am!’” 

Miss Locke rose, took a volume from 2 table, 
opened it at her book-plate, placed it in Gridley’s 
hands, and returned to her seat. 

“My picture! Myself in the house of nature 
that I should have chosen and that I always think 
of myself as dwelling in! Myself—herself there! 
I imagine her ways. I know them better than I 
know my own. I constantly do what she would 
do. Sometimes consciously, more often perhaps 
unconsciously, I copy her! The little things you 
have gathered falsely from me, how naturally 
they would belong to her! They are not her 
mannerisms, but her manners; they are not her 
hypocrisies, but her sincerities. The hair that will 
not stay in place, that will escape, and that must 
be arranged by the hand! The effortless arm! 
The waist that is shaped to be clasped! The danc- 
ing feet, the arching neck! All as you saw them 
that first night at the ball or as you have seen them 
since! Her grace! Her joy in music! Her book 
some hapless tale of young lovers who were happy 
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ages ago—and unhappy! There is nothing she 
could not wear! Nothing is too beautiful for her! 
Her handkerchiefs are dipped in beds of violets!” 

Gridley, in a daze, in a stupor, in the emptiness 
and longing of his soul, in consternation and de- 
spair, sat looking at the picture and looking at 
Miss Locke. His eyes wandering from the one to 
the other, from the undesired woman in the chair 
to the desired woman of his imagination. 

Life was in the rooms with them. 

Tears gathered in Miss Locke’s eyes. 

“There I am on the Elysian Fields! With the 
lover who sees me as I am and who plays for me 
to dance to him. A lover I shall never have!”’ 

Miss Locke arose as though it were the end of 
her story. Gridley had laid the book aside. He 
sat looking to where the great fabric of an ideal 
hope and passion had vanished into unattainable 
beauty. 

“You were going?” inquired Miss Locke, coming 
forward. 

She went out awkwardly into the hall, Gridley 
following barely. Without good night she began 
to ascend the staircase. At the proud bend of it 
she turned and stood looking down at Gridley, 
who stood looking up at her, white, bewildered, 
stunned; left at the end of his road; standing there 
wounded sacredly; not knowing where there was 
help for his wound. 


Presently, not from the woman on the staircase, 
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but from the woman unrealized, lost to the loveli- 
ness of things, there floated down like echoes 
faint and far, the soul of an unknown, the end of | 
their story: 

“T loved you.” 

Miss Locke passed from view. 


The Houses of the Past. The Elysian Fields. 
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DEX O_SGUNLESS starless gloom unbounded 

by any horizon anywhere. The 
5) S @ changeless twilight of universal 

mournful law and mournful fate— 
‘gathering-place of those who have 
ceased to live on earth yet live. The 
Styx, barrier river of the earth’s transitory souls, 
flowing past, flowing on and on, though flowing 
from no mountains and flowing to no sea. A 
point on the further bank where Charon has 
disembarked a boat load of the dead. These have 
been met and borne away or have wandered away 
alone, none to meet them. All is empty and sad. 
Charon, standing in the boat, leans on his oar, 
the boat not drifting on the drifting river. 

Out of the shadowless gloom, barely seen yet 
seen clearly, one who was a girl yet a woman comes 
delicately to the river brink and stands in mourn- 
ful contemplation of Charon and the boat soon 
to return. 

Spirit (speaks hesitatingly): Do you ever take 
any one back with you, Charon? 

Charon: The dead never recross the river. 

S.: Won’t you take me, just me? 

C.: That is not Fate. 
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S.: Is there any one else anywhere along the 
river who would take me? 

C.: No one else. 

S.: Would you take a message from me, only a 
message? 

C.: No messages go from the dead to the 
living. 

S.: When I was there, the living sometimes 
believed they heard from the dead. They said 
twas certain they heard. 

C.: I care not what they said; I know they 
heard not from the dead. 

: Not a hope, not a whisper? 

: Not from the dead. 

: Do you know who I am, Charon? 

: I know. 

: I was Adam Moss’ wife, you remember? 
: I remember. 

: It was spring there when you came and 
brought me away. Everything sprouted and 
budded and was beautiful. What season can it 
be there now, I wonder. 

C.: It is spring there now. 

S.: Can you see it from here? The whole 
beautiful land? 

C.: If I see the dead, I see the dying. If I see 
the dying, I see the living. The living and the 
dying are but the torn halves of the same glad- 
ness and sadness. 

S.: And it is spring there! You see the whole 
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beautiful land! Another spring! Are all things 
that seemed dead coming to life again? 

C.: They come to life again, things that seemed 
dead. 

S.: Are orchards in bloom? 

C.: The orchards bud and burst into blossom. 

S.: Tell me, Charon! Do you see the house 
where I lived? 

C.: I see the house. 

S.: The yard? The garden? 

C.: The yard, the garden. 

S.: Oh, Charon! Do you see Adam anywhere? 

C.: He works in the garden, to keep it as you 
left tt. 

S.: Is there a child with him? His child and 
mine? 

C.: The child plays about the garden. 

S.: Is there—is there a bird anywhere? A 
tuneful gorgeous one? Does Adam ever stop in 
his work, to look at it? 

C.: A red bird whistles in the trees. (Takes his 
oar and pushes off from the bank.) The dead are 


coming. 


Scene. Another landing place on the further bank 
of the river far from the one just mentioned. 
Charon, the dead disembarked, leaning on 
his oar in the empty boat. A spirit, ever 
haunting the river bank, up and down, ap- 
proaches and stands in piteous silence. 
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C. (at length): Are you sad that I do not bring 
him? 

S.: Not if he is happy. Not if he wishes to be 
there still. Tell me, Charon, will the dead keep 
on coming forever? 

C.: Not forever. 

S.: Sometime all the dead of the earth will be 
here? 

C3 All here. 

S.: Then what? Will the river be a barrier 
when there are no more dead to be ferried over? 
And then? What then? What of the boat? And 
what of you? What will you be when you are no 
longer Charon? 

C.: That will be known when it is to be known 
if it is to be known. 

S.: But all the dead—what of them? Will they 
remain gathered here when no others are left on 
earth to join them? What of the dead when all 
the dead are here? 

C.: I ferry the dead: I do the work I do. 

S.: But the past—you know the past, Charon! 
Was there a time before there were any dead? 
When there was no one living to die? 

C.: A long long time. : 

S.: Then the dead began to arrive once upon a 
time. Are things ever sad and strange to you, 
Charon? Sad and strange sometimes? 

C.: I ferry the dead: I take the part I take. 

S.: Why do I ask these things? They are not 
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those I care to know. What most I wish to know 
I most dread to hear. But I must hear—what 
season is it there now where I lived? Will you tell 
me? 

C.: It is summer there now. 

S.: Summer! Summer! Does the grass wave 
and bloom deep in the quiet pastures? Do the 
shadows of the white clouds pass slowly over the 
clean farms? Are high-bred horses grazing every- 
where? Do cattle stand in the shade of the big 
trees on the edges of the clear ponds? Is it so? 
If I could only see! Do you see? 

C.: Itis summer there as you knew it. 

S.: Oh, but this is not what I wish to ask or 
know! Tell me this quickly and only: do you see 
him anywhere who was my husband? 

(.: He.is there. 

S.: Is there another with him—one who has 
caused me to be forgotten? 

C.: You are not forgotten. 

S.: There is no woman with him who has taken 
my place? 

C.: No woman. 

S.: But the child is there with him? 

C.: The child is there—a girl yet a woman now, 
as you were when he first saw you. 

S.: Is it so many years that they have been 
there and that I have wandered here, knowing no 
years? He is strong and well? 

C.: He is strong and well. 
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S.: And is it the same house? 

C.: The house is the same. 

S.: There was a yard gate. Women used to 
stop at the gate and sometimes they would come 
in. Do they still? 

C.: They still come in. 

S.: Does he invite them? 

C.: He invites them. 

S.: But they soon go again? He has never 
asked any one of them to stay with him? 

C.: No one has taken your place. 

S.: You said he was well and strong, Charon? 

C.: Well and strong. 

S.: Oh, then, Charon, I ought to go back to 
him! I understand! Will you take me across, 
just me, not as Fate, but as my fate? 

C.: The dead never return to the living. 

S.: Then a message! Oh, Charon, if no one has 
taken my place, he needs a message from me, a 
message that I understand him, understand it all 
since I left him. 

C. (pushes off): The dead are coming. 


Scene. A landing place far from the other two. 
Charon leans on his oar. A spirit approaches 
the river bank and stands a while in anguish 
of endless waiting. 

S.: Can you tell me what season it is there now, 

Charon? 


C.: It is autumn there now. 
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S.: Autumn was sad there sometimes. Is it 
not what is beautiful that is sad, Charon? The 
days of autumn were sad there sometimes. The 
sunlight was pale on the silent brown fields. Are 
the leaves of the oak trees turning red in the woods? 

C.;: Oak leaves redden in the woods. 

S.: Do you see Adam anywhere with any others? 

C.: He is alone. 

S.: But the child is there! 

C.: The child is not there. She is with her 
child at her own hearthstone. 

S.: Adam is alone at our hearthstone? 

C.: He is alone there. 

S.: Tell me, Charon, are you sure it is the same 
fireplace? Are these words written across it: 
Good friend, around these hearthstones speak 
no evil word of any creature? 

C.: The words are there. 

S.: Is his dog beside him? 


C.: His dog hunts no more nor dreams of hunt- 


S.: Does he work in the garden nowadays? 

C.: Not now. 

S.: He loved the fields in autumn: does he walk 
in the fields? 

C.: He walks in the fields, thinking, remember- 
ing, hoping. 

S.: In autumn there was a common flower, a 
wild flower, a weed, with a white blossom: does 
he ever gather that in the pale sunshine? 
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C.: Sometimes in his walks. 

S.: They called it “Life Everlasting.” We 
gathered it together, he and I—so long ago. 

C.: He gathers it and takes it home with him 
sometimes. 

S.: Charon, the bank of the river is so long and 
there are so many landing places! If I wait here, 
will you bring him here? I would wait if I knew! 

C. (suddenly taking his oar): Wait here! 

S.: Oh, Charon, Charon! At last! This time 
be gentle with your oar, Charon! Be not rough 
with Adam! (4s Charon returns, as the boat 
touches the bank) Adam! Adam! 
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